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During  the  year  just  closed  the  Commission  has  been  busy  looking 
after  the  various  interests  under  its  care.  All  of  the  free  libraries  in 
the  State  have  been  visited  once  and  many  of  them  several  times. 
New  libraries  have  been  organized  at  Chester,  Emlenton,  Grover,  Lan- 
caster, Lawreneeville,  New  Castle,  Parkers  Landing,  Paoli  and  Salts- 
burg,  which  are  iu  a  flourishing  condition. 

Hanover  received  a  Christmas  present  in  the  shape  of  a  flfty  thou- 
sand dollar  building  for  a  free  library.  This  was  offered  by  JMr.  H. 
E.  Young  and  accepted  by  the  town.  With  the  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  already  given  as  an  endowment  fund,  this  assures  Hanover  of 
a  fine  equipment.  Foxburg,  also,  received  a  gift  of  a  building  from 
Miss  Hannah  Fox,  who  has  been  such  a  generous  supporter  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  past.  The  building  is  nearly  completed  and  is  to  be 
opened  next  month. 

The  work  of  the  traveling  libraries  is  also  in  good  shape,  four 
hundred  and  eighty  collections  have  been' sent  out,  containing  20,892 
volumes.  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  study  clubs  in  towns  and  the 
smaller  cities  but  the  majority  have  gone  to  rural  conmnuiities  for  the 
use  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  no  opportunity  to  see  good 
books.    Here  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  this  work.    Too  large  a  pro- 
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portion  of  our  applications  come  from  communities  which  are  able  to 
provide  themselves  with  books.  "We  want  to  reach  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  and  children.  If  the  library  workers  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  State  would  call  the  attention  of  their  neighbors  to  our  Vv^ork 
so  that  the  word  might  reach  those  living  in  the  remoter  sections  they 
would  be  doing  a  favor  to  them  as  well  as  to  us. 

On  the  whole,  the  situation  is  encouraging.  The  peculiar  thing  is 
that  so  few  of  the  larger  towns  are  making  any  move  towards  a  free 
library.  Even  the  capital  of  the  State  has  none.  One  of  these  days 
our  people  will  wake  up  and  then  something  will  be  doing. 


"We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  book  list  which  is  printed  in  this 
issue.  There  have  been  many  graded  lists  published  but  none  on  the 
same  line  as  this.  Workers  with  children  and  young  people  have  felt 
the  need  of  a  list  which  would  enable  them  to  follow  one  book  by  an- 
other more  advanced  on  the  same  subject.  This  list  is  intended  to 
meet  just  this  need.  It  was  made  by  Mrs.  G.  G.  Pond,  of  State  Col- 
lege, who  has  used  the  books  in  reading  to  her  children  and  proven 
their  usefulness. 

The  grades  given  refer  rather  to  the  degree  of  mentality  than  to 
school  grades  or  age.  Grade  one  means  the  youngest  children  who 
can  grasp  the  story,  while  grade  six  means  readers  of  the  High 
School  attainments.  By  the  aid  of  these  marks,  two  or  more  reading 
coiirses  could  be  carried  on  together  or  two  similar  stories  could  be 
presented  for  comparison.  AVe  feel  sure  that  these  lists  will  be  of 
much  helpfulness  and  hope  to  follow  these  by  others  in  the  future. 


ALICE  BERTHA  KROEGER. 


Miss  Kroeger's  illness  and  death  came  so  unexpectedly  and  quickly 
that  the  State  Library  Association,  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  was  happening  at  the  same  time  in  Philadelphia,  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  fact  was  announced,  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  a  special  meeting  and  passed  the  following  resolutions.  All 
who  knew  Miss  Kroeger  will  feel  that  these  words  express  their  own 
feelings  of  regret  and  loss : 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  Alice  Bertha  Kroeger,  the  library  movement  has 
suffered  a  severe  loss,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Keystone  State 
Library  Association,  with  which  she  was  associated  from  tt.S  beginning,  and  of 
>vliicli.  she  was  several  times  ofQcer,  it  was 
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Eesolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association,  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  publicly  attest  their  sense  of  sorrow  and  loss  in  the 
death  of  Alice  Bertha  Kroeger,  and  record  their  appreciation  of  her  unfailing 
kindness,  sympathy,  and  help  in  the  past. 

Eesolved  also,  That  the  editors  of  "Pennsylvania  Library  Notes"  be  requested 
to  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  that  magazine  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted. 
Honorary  President, 

John  Thomson. 

President, 

Henry  F.  Marx, 
Vice  President, 

Jessie  Welles, 
Secretary, 

Isabel  McC.  Turner, 
Treasurer, 

O.  E.  Howard  Thomson. 


MOTHER'S  MEETINGS  AT  THE  EAST  LIBERTY  BRANCH 
LIBRARY,  PITTSBURGH. 


Hannah  C.  Ellis. 

Believiug  that  the  prevailing  custom  of  depending  altogether  on 
State  and  pnblic  institutions  for  training  the  child  is  imfortunate, 
especially  in  the  present  experimental  stage  of  educational  agencies ; 
and  realizing  that,  if  the  child  is  to  have  the  great  book  at  the  time 
when  it  will  "set  him  on  fire,"  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dividual child  is  necessary  than  is  possible  to  a  librarian ;  the  Mother's 
Meetings  were  started  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  and  the  mother's  knowledge  of  their  children. 

The  need  of  guiding  the  child's  reading  grows  with  the  increasing 
mass  of  mediocre  books  that  is  overwhelming  us.  One  looks  back 
somew-hat  enviously  to  the  days  when  a  child's  books  were  a  few 
classics  which  he  knew  and  enjoyed  as  "Little  AVhat's-His-Name"  did 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  the  old  Children's  Room  at  the  Central  Library  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  make  Wednesday  a  Mother 's  Day  and  on  that  afternoon  many 
women  visited  the  librarj^  and  tallced  over  their  children's  reading 
with  the  Children's  Librarian.  But  in  the  East  Liberty  district  the 
co-operation  between  the  mothers  and  the  library  was  one  of  our  most 
interesting  problems,  and  we  look  upon  our  meetings  simply  as  an 
experiment  in  our  attempt  at  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  starting,  the  simplest  way  seemed  to  visit  the  mother's  meetings 
held  in  the  public  school  kindergartens  in  our  district,  and  ask  the 
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inotliers  if  they  would  enjoy  meeting  once  a  month  in  the  library  to 
read  and  discuss  children's  books.  These  visits  were  made  and  the 
idea  was  received  with  pleasure.  There  are  five  schools  in  our  im- 
mediate district,  and  it  would  be  an  economy  of  time  to  the  library  if 
all  the  mothers  could  come  on  the  same  day,  but  the  schools  represent 
such  contrasting  classes — some  the  immigrant  and  negro  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  some  almost  exclusively  the  wealthy  class — that  it  seemed 
expedient  to  have  two  meetings.  The  most  difficult  thing  in  starting 
was  to  find  a  day  and  hour  to  please  every  one.  For  one  set  of 
mothers,  washing  and  ironing  and  cleaning  and  baking  days  left  little 
choice ;  and  for  the  other,  clubs  and  social  affairs  and  servants '  days 
out  were  stumbling  blocks.  Wednesday  seemed  to  be  the  nearest  right, 
so  our  work  at  the  library  is  arranged  to  make  that  day  possible 
for  us. 

We  have  made  the  meetings  as  informal  as  possible.  In  the  sev- 
eral plans  proposed  for  discussing  children's  books,  the  idea  of  select- 
ing stories  illustrating  some  ethical  subject  was  best  liked  by  the 
mothers.  As  these  meetings  were  for  mothers  of  primary  grade  chil- 
dren, this  plan  was  quite  satisfactory,  the  literature  for  children  of 
this  age  being  so  largely  Folklore  stories  that  are  rich  in  ethical  sym- 
bolism of  which  the  child  is  unconscious.  We  have  been  careful  to 
make  literary  merit  a  fundamental  quality  in  our  choice  of  material. 
The  stories  have  been  read  or  told  by  the  librarians  and  the  teachers, 
and  by  the  few  mothers  who  will  take  that  part.  The  discussion  has 
been  spontaneous  and  helpful,  and  all  mothers  seem  to  feel  quite  free 
to  express  themselves. 

The  current  magazine  articles  on  educational  subjects  that  are  im- 
portant, the  attractive  books  on  education,  and  the  stories  about  chil- 
dren are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  mothers. 

These  meetings  have  brought  a  number  of  women  here  for  the  first 
time.  They  have  taken  out  books  for  themselves  and  their  husbands 
as  well  as  for  their  children.  Some  mothers  who  had  no  idea  whether 
their  children  were  reading  Dotty  Dimple  or  Don  Quixote  are  now 
watching  and  guiding  their  choice  of  books.  One  mother  who  said 
she  had  never  looked  at  a  child's  book  before,  and  who  said  that  her 
little  girl  was  too  difficult  for  her  to  manage,  began  to  read  a  story 
to  the  child  each  evening  before  bedtime.  Some  of  the  neighborhood 
children  asked  to  come  too,  and  the  mother  was  delighted.  She  says 
her  little  girl  is  much  less  difficult  than  she  used  to  be. 

In  a  small  library  where  there  is  not  the  opportunity  to  do  any  sys- 
tematic work  along  this  line,  often  the  Woman's  club  can  be  inter- 
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ested  in  the  subject  and  children's  books  can  be  introduced  into  the 
club  program  for  study  in  one  department,  or  for  a  general  meeting 
when  the  librarian  can  speak  to  the  women  abovit  the  children's 
books. 


NEW  DIRECTOR  AT  DREXEL. 


IMiss  June  Richardson  Donnelly  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Miss 
Kroeger  as  Director  of  the  Drexel  Institute  Library  School  and  Li- 
brary. She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  '95,  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  '03.  Following  her  course  at 
Albany  she  was  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  until 
1905  when  she  went  to  Simmons  College  as  instructor  in  library 
science. 

We  welcome  Miss  Donnelly  with  all  good  wishes  for  herself  and  the 
work  of  which  she  takes  charge,  and  assure  her  of  our  help  in  what  she 
imdertakes. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


Betlilekem 

Miss  Isabel  Turner,  librarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  regain  her  health. 

Blairsville 

Blairsville  is  contemplating  making  their  subscription  library  free 
to  all  the  people. 

Carbondale 

The  public  library  at  Carbondale  has  made  a  number  of  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  library  room  and  has  added  recently  several 
hundred  books. 

Connellsville 

Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Con- 
nellsville to  succeed  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Daigh. 

ConsJiohocken 

The  Conshohocken  Public  Library  now  occupies  its  new  home  on 
Fayette  Street,  the  gift  of  the  Lukens  heirs.  It  is  most  attractive  in 
every  way  and  ti  source  of  great  pride  to  all. 
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Coudersport 

Miss  Grace  Stowell,  of  Olean,  New  York,  lias  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Coudersport  Public  Library,  to  siTCceed  Miss  Dorothy 
D.  Lyon,  who  resigned  to  go  to  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Danville 

Miss  Janet  Bird,  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Thomas  Beaver  Free  Library  at  Dan- 
ville. 

Hanover 

Hanover  is  now  assured  a  free  library  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Yoiuag,  who  have  given  a  site  and  a  fine  building  to 
be  erected  very  soon.  The  income  from  the  Smith  Memorial  fimd  will 
be  used  for  maintenance. 

Kane  '  ■ 

Kane  is  planning  for  a  free  public  library. 

Lancaster 

The  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library  at  Lancaster  has  been  build- 
ing an  extensive  addition  to^  their  present  quarters  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  work  during  the  past  year.  The  new  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  February.  .   ,  ' 

Neiv  Castle  ' 

The  New  Castle  Free  Public  Library  founded  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  September.  The  library  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  efforts  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
work  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  Christian  Association  to 
bear  indefinitely  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  library,  a  committee 
of  ladies  visited  councils  on  December  13,  and  asked  the  town  to  take 
over  the  library  and  support  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  com- 
mittee. 

PMladelplhia 

Miss  Edith  Morley  Smith,  children's  librarian  of  the  apprentice's 
lilirary,  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  travel  in 
Europe. 

Spring  City 

Spring  City  is  talking  free  library.  • 
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Wayneshurg 

The  subscription  librar}'  at  Waynesburg  is  looking  toward  becom- 
ing a  free  library  in  the  near  future. 

TUusville      '     ■  ■  ' 

Miss  Lucy  Grumbine,  of  the  Class  of  3909,  Drexel  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Benson  Memorial 
Ijibraiy  to  succeed  ]Miss  Lucy  D.  Waterman,  who  resigned  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Towanda 

Miss  Helen  Rockwell,  librarian  of  the  Towanda  Pubhe  Library, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Librar}^  staff  for  a  year. 

Willianisi:)ort 

The  James  V.  Brown  Memorial  Library  held  their  third  annual 
art  exhibition  December  13-18,  1909.  The  paintings  exhibited  were 
by  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge. 


GRADED  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 
Arranged  by  Mrs.  G.  G.  Pond,  State  College,  Pa. 

American  Indians. 

Orade. 

I.  Stories  of  the  Red  Children.    Dorothy  Brooks.    Ed.  Pub. 

Co   $0.30 

II.  Legends  of  the  Red  Children.   51.  L.  Pratt.   Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  .30 

III.  The  American  Indian.    E.S.Brooks.    Lothrop   1.50 

III.  Indian  History  for  Young  Folks.   F.  S.  Drake.  Harper. 

III.  Hiawatha.  Longfellow. 

IV.  Famous  Indian  Chiefs  I  Have  Known.    Gen.  0.  0.  How- 

ard.   Century  Co   1 . 50 

IV.  A  Child  of  the  Sim.    Chas.  E.  Banks.    Stone  Pub.  Co. 
IV.  In  the  Land  of  the  Cave  and  Cliff  Dwellers.  Lieut. 

Schwatka.    Ed.  Pub.  Co   1.25 

V.  The  Boys'  Catlin.    Ed.  by  M.  G.  Humphreys.    Scribner,  1.50 

VI.  The  Indian  Book.   Natalie  Curtis.   Harper's,...   6.00 

King  Arthur. 

III.  Stories  of  King  Arthur.   M.  L.  Pratt.   Am.  Bk.  Co.,  40 

III.  King  Arthur.   Frances  N.  Greene.    Ginn  &  Co. 
V.  Stories  of  King  Arthur.  U.  Waldo  Cutler.   Crowell,  50 
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V.  King  Arthur.   Howard  Pyle.    Century,   2.50 

V.  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Chivalry.    Revised  by  Eev.  J.  L.  Seott,  1.25 

VI.  Chivalry.    F.  AVarre  Cornish.    Macmillan,   1.75 

VI.  Idyls  of  the  King.  Tennyson. 

Chaucer. 

III.  The  Chaucer  Story  Book.   Eva  M.  Tappan.   Houghton,  .  .  1.50 

IV.  Stories  from  Chaucer.   J.  "W.  McSpadden.    Crowell,  50 

V.  Chaucer's  Stories  Simply  Told.   Mary  Seymour.   Nelson,  1.25 

VI.  Any  good  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

VI.  Geoffry  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale.  Ingra- 

ham.   Macmillan,  25 

VI.  In  the  Days  of  Chaucer.   Tudor  Jenks.   A.  S.  Barnes,  ...  1.00 

Ben-jamin  Frani^in.  ■ 
III.  Story  of  Franklin.    School  Classics.    No.  29.    Ed.  Pub. 

Co.,   07 

III.  The  True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    E.  S.  Brooks. 

Lothrop,    150 

IV.  Autobiography  of  Franklin.   Houghton,  75 

V.  Benjamin  Franklin.   J.F.Morse.   Houghton,   1.25 

Grecian  Mythology  and  History. 

I.  In  Mythland.   Bk.  I.   M.  Helen  Beckwith.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  .40 

I.  Myths  of  Old  Greece.   Bk.  I.  M.  L.  Pratt.   Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  .'  .  30 

I.  Story  of  Ulysses  for  Youngest  Eeaders.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  .30 

II.  In  Mythland.   Blc.  II.   M.  IT.  Bedvvvith.   Ed.  Pub.  Co.'  .  .  .40 

II.  IMyths  of  Old  Greece.  Bk.  If.  IM.  L.  Pratt.  Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  .30 
III.  Myths  of  Old  Greece.    Bk.  III.         L.  Pratt.    Ed.  Pub. 

Co-'   40 

III.  Ulysses.    Chas.  Lamb. 

III.  Greek  Myths  and  Their  Art.    Prang  Ed.  Co  60 

IV.  Gods  and  Heroes.    R.  E.  Franeillon.    Ginn  &  Co.,  60 

IV.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Tales. 

V.  The  Story  of  the  Greek  People.   Eva  M.  Tappan.  Hough- 

ton  1.50 

V.  Stories  of  Greek  History.    C.  M.  Yonge.  ' 
VI.  Any  standard  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
VI.  Any  standard  translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable,  Scott's  Edition,  should  be  used 

from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  ready  reference,  85 
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Joan  of  Arc. 

III.  Joan  of  Are.   School  Classics.   No.  193.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  .07 

III.  Joan  of  Are.    Kate  E.  Carpenter.    Lothrop,    1.00 

IV.  Personal  Eecolleetions  of  Joan  of  Arc.   Mark  Twain,  ...  2.50 
V.  The  Days  of  Jeanne  D'Arc.    Mary  H.  Catherwood.  Cen- 
tury,   1.50 

VI.  Jeanne  D  'Arc.   Mrs.  M.  0.  Oliphant.    Putnam,   1 . 50 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

III.  Story  of  Lincoln.   School  Classics.   No.  31.   Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  .07 

IV.  The  Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln.  Plelen  Nicolay.  Century  Co.,  1.50 
IV.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the  JMan.   James  Morgan. 

Macmillan,    1.50 

V.  The  Toy  Shop.   1\I.  S.  Gerry.   Harper,  50 

VI.  Lineohi.  the  Citizen.    Lincoln,  the  Man.    II.  C.  Whitney. 

2  vols.   Baker  &  Taylor   2 . 50 

Napoleon. 

III.  The  Boy  Life  of  Napoleon.   E.S.Brooks.   Lothrop,   1.25 

IV.  The  Little  Corporal.    John  Frost.    Lothrop,  40 

IV.  A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire.   E.S.Brooks.   Century   1.50 

IV.  The  Boy  Courier  of  Napoleon.   W.  C.  Sprague.   Lothrop,    1 . 50 

V.  Napoleon's  Young  Neighbor.    Helen  L.  Reed.  Little. 

BroAATi   1 . 50 

V.  Folk  Tales  of  Napoleon.  George  Kennan.  Outlook  Co., .  .  1.00 
V.  Josephine.    J.  S.  C.  Abbott  50 

Norse  Myths. 

II.  Legends  of  Norseiand.   Mara  L.  Pratt.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  ...  .30 

II.  In  the  Days  of  Giants.  Abby  F.  Brown.  Houghton,  ....  1.18 
III.  Northern  Legends.    Florence  Holbrook. 

III.  Heroes  of  Asgard.   A.  &  E.  Keary,  50 

IV.  Norse  Stories  Retold.    Hamilton  Mabie   1.25 

V.  Myths  of  Northern  Lands.   H.  A.  Guerber.   Am.  Bk.  Co.,  1.50 

Roman  LIythology  and  History. 

III.  Stories  of  Old  Rome.   M.  L.  Pratt.   Ed.  Pub.  Co  40 

HI.  Story  of  Aeneas.   M.  Clark.    Am.  Bk.  Co  45 

III.  Story  of  Cjysar.    M.  Clark.    Am.  Bk.  Co.,  45 
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EDITORIAL. 


We  recently  saw  iu  a  Christian  Science  paper  some  library  notes  by 
Sam.  Walter  Foss,  of  Somerville,  Mass.  It  is  possible  that  we  differ 
with  him  as  to  his  theology,  but  Mr.  Foss  has  certainly  expressed  our 
views  on  some  points  in  library  management  and  we  are  glad  to  pre- 
sent them  to  our  readers  with  the  hope  that  they  will  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  our  library  trustees.   Among  other  things  he  says : 

' '  There  is  a  city  of  about  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  real  city  with 
a  real  name  of  its  own  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving  American  community. 
It  has  a  real  name  of  its  own,  but  we  will  call  it  the  city  of  Fuddydud. 

' '  The  public  library  in  this  city  of  Fuddydud  has  an  excellent  libra- 
rian and  an  intelligent  public  who  patronize  it.  It  might  be  an  excel- 
lent library,  but  it  has  a  Fuddydud  trustee  who  persists  in  running 
the  institution  according  to  the  standards  of  1865.  He  hears  of  libra- 
ries every  where  run  according  to  the  standards  of  1910.  But  this 
has  no  effect  on  him. 

"  'These  standards,'  he  says,  'Are  well  enough  for  Pittsburgh,  or 
Cleveland,  or  Grand  Rapids,  or  Newark,  or  Springfield,  or  New  York. 
But  they  will  never  do  for  Fuddydud.  Fuddydud  is  a  city  by  itself, 
with  peculiar  local  problems  of  its  own.  It  is  time  thrown  away  to 
study  the  library  conditions  of  other  cities.  They  do  not  apply  and 
cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  Fuddydud.    The  Fuddyduddians  are  a 
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peculiar  and  unique  people  and  must  work  out  their  own  civic  prob- 
lems in  accordance  with  their  own  local  needs  and  peculiarities. ' 

"Harry  Lyman  Koopman  has  a  fine  poem  called  'The  librarian  of 
the  desert,'  in  which  he  describes  a  Mohammedan  libraiy  on  a  little 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Now  this  Fuddydud  trustee  is  as  much 
isolated  from  all  touch  with  the  other  public  libraries  of  the  world  as 
is  Mr.  Koopman 's  librarian  of  the  Desert.  The  cumulative  experience 
of  thousands  of  libraries  that  have  been  learning  things  for  the  past 
forty  years  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  He  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
one  Fuddyduddian  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  1865,  Imows  more 
than  thousands  of  other  people  who  have  been  thinking  subsequently 
to  that  date.  This  assumption  we  regard,  at  least,  as  somewhat  il- 
logical. 

"Trustees  should  send  their  librarians  to  library  conventions  and 
pay  their  expenses.  If  efficiency  of  librarianship  is  desired,  there  is  no 
better  way  to  expend  money.  "When  the  national  library  association 
conventions  were  held  in  a  nearby  locality,  all  the  members  of  the  staff 
should  be  sent,  for  at  least  a  day  or  two.  Every  library  should  send 
representatives  to  all  the  meetings.  The  expenses  of  the  trip  should 
be  borne  by  the  library. 

"The  writer  knows  of  a  zealous  librarian  who  pays  her  own  ex- 
penses to  all  such  gatherings,  although  her  salary  is  "docked  for  the 
time  she  is  absent  from  the  library.  Such  a  librarian  as  this  deserves 
a  better  salary— and  such  a  library  as  this  deserves  a  poorer  librarian. 

"Trustees  should  not  only  send  their  librarians  and  as  many  staff 
members  as  possible  to  all  such  library  meetings,  but  should  indeed 
make  the  attendance  upon  these  gatherings  compulsory.  But  it  may  be 
urged  there  is  not  money  enough  with  which  to  send  them.  This  is  an 
important  discovery.  If  there  is  not  money  enough  to  send  them,  the 
library  may  be  sure  it  does  not  have  money  enough  to  support  a 
library;  and  it  behooves  the  town  in  which  such  a  library  exists  to 
raise,  in  some  way,  a  larger  sum  for  library  maintenance.  This  is  its 
first  duty  and  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
If  the  to^^Ti  cannot  afford  it,  it  should  pass  around  the  hat,  get  up  a 
fair,  start  a  course  of  lectures  and— if  worse  comes  to  worse— have  a 
tag  day." 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SMALL  LIBRARY. 


Mary  L.  Breene.  Principal  of  Corry  High  Schiool. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  venture  to  say  that  our  librarian  in  asking 
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me  to  take  this  topic  to-night  appreciated  what  I  am  beginning  to 
realize— the  great  similarity  in  the  present  requirements  made  upon 
librarian  and  teacher,  the  likeness  of  their  aims,  the  constant  touching 
of  their  paths.  For  just  as  every  teacher  soon  learns  that  no  longer, 
if  it  ever  was,  is  the  assigning  and  hearing  of  lessons  the  major  or  im- 
portant part  of  her  work,  so  a  librarian  knows,  whether  her  community 
appreciates  it  or  not,  that  her  work  is  far  different  from  the  mere  loan- 
ing of  books  and  seeing  that  they  are  returned.  The  days  when  the 
schoolmaster  was  town  cobbler  part  of  the  time  have  been  relegated  to 
the  same  past  as  the  time  when  the  town  librarian  was  the  local  seam- 
stress, too,  as  was  true  in  one  instance  cited  in  a  New  England  town, 
and  they  tell  us  her  chief  concern  was  over  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
books,  which  she  trimmed  indefatigably. 

But  the  changed  ideas  and  conceptions  with  regard  to  the  libraries 
have  been  much  more  recent.  Even  the  existence  of  the  general  public 
library  has  been  a  matter  of  the  last  few  years.  Libraries  there  have 
always  been,  but  the  libraries  which  reach  all  the  people  are  of  our 
own  time.  But  they  are  here,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  wide-spread 
impetus,  along  many  lines,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  the 
books  and  reading  matter  they  need  and  is  best  for  them.  Now  we 
read  of  school  libraries  provided  by  the  State  in  every  room  of  their 
public  school  system,  city,  town,  and  rural  districts — libraries  consist- 
ing of  books  chosen  from  lists  carefully  prepared  and  prescribed  by 
the  State  Librarian,  and  when  installed  catalogued,  systematized  and 
generally  supervised  by  trained  state  librarians. 

In  this  grand  plan  of  "educating  all  the  people  all  the  time,"  as 
one  prominent  educator  puts  it,  the  libraries  are  to  play  the  greatest 
part.  The  free  public  library,  the  most  widely  known  form  of  library 
activity,  is  also  of  but  recent  growth.  In  some  sections,  as  the  South, 
ten  years  has  seen  its  rise  and  extension,  and  all  over  the  country  new 

..  libraries  are  springing  up  constantly.  Of  these  the  majority,  needless 
to  say,  are  in  small  eommtmities,  as  our  own,  but  the  aims,  purposes 

■  and  missions  are  just  as  important,  or  more  so,  as  in  the  more  impos- 
ing class.  In  the  work  of  popular  education,  says  Melville  Dewey,  it 
is  after  all  not  the  few  great  libraries  but  the  thousand  small  which 
do  most  for  the  people. 

Wliat,  then,  is  this  mission  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  mission  in  a  small 
town  is  no  different  than  in  a  large  one.  though  the  nature  of  the  de- 
mands which  careful  study  brings  out  occasions  different  choices  in 
material  selected,  different  methods  of  activity,  different  means  to  be 
utilized,  and  hence  different  results  attained,  dependent  as  the  work 
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is  on  local  limitations,  local  status  and  general  local  sentiment  toward 
a  library. 

However,  any  library  in  the  first  place  has  to  recognize  the  prevalent 
changed  ideas  and  conceptions  with  regard  to  its  mission.  It  must 
accept  the  change  that  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  place  of  reference  for 
the  educated,  or  a  resort  for  natural  book  lovers,  but  that  it  has  united 
with  other  civic  and  municipal  forces  operating  outside  the  home.  The 
library  has  changed  from  the  sought  to  the  seeking.  It  is  stretching 
out  its  hands  to  draw  in  and  interest  and  educate,  not  content  to  be 
passive  any  longer,  but  eager,  active,  aggressive.  Superintendent 
Gary,  of  Wisconsin,  says :  * '  The  day  is  happily  past  when  the  last  day 
of  school  for  an  individual  is  his  educational  day  of  judgment.  We 
now  have  the  university  of  the  people  in  which  every  citizen  should 
take  a  post-graduate  course,  no  matter  at  what  stage  in  his  educa- 
tional career  he  left  the  public  school.  This  imiversity  of  the  people 
consists  of  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  periodicals  for  the  various 
trades  and  professions,  the  free  public  library,  the  correspondence 
schools,  and  other  agencies  of  enlightment.  The  newspaper  we  have 
in  every  home.  The  magazine  reaches  every  community.  Every  oc- 
cupation has  publications  especially  devoted  to  its  interests.  The 
free  public  library  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of 
this  country.  Correspondence  schools  to-day  enroll  countless  thou- 
sands. All  these  agencies,  Avhose  great  function  is  to  educate  the  adult 
population,  depends  for  their  success  upon  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
read  and  their  ability  to  read  with  discrimination."  So  I  take  the 
mission  of  the  libraiy  in  a  small  community,  all-embracing  as  it  is,  is 
mainly  along  two  broad  lines,  this  educational  line  just  mentioned,  and 
an  even  more  important  one,  the  cultural  opportunity.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  former  further.  The  importance  of  stocking  a  small  library 
for  a  small  town,  seems  to  me  to  overshadow  all  other  points  of  the 
work,  inasmuch  as  the  demands  may  be  as  varied  as  in  a  metropolis, 
even  though  fewer,  the  need  for  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  a  small  col- 
lection becomes  the  greater.  After  the  first  great  purchase  is  made, 
embracing  titles  every  library  must  have,  after  the  library  is  in  work- 
ing condition,  then  comes  the  librarian's  study  of  the  needs  of  her 
own  particular  commimity  as  she  finds  it,  the  beginning  of  her  mission. 
There  is  of  course  the  recognition  of  demands  along  the  beaten  tracks. 
The  demand  for  outside  reading  for  the  school  children  from  the  time 
their  geography  and  history  days  begin  on  through  the  High  School, 
where  the  librarian  can  give  invaluable  assistance  not  only  in  all  sub- 
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jects  pursued  there,  but  she  becomes  almost  a  necessity  in  the  essay 
and  debating  work. 

This  means  a  thorough  grasp  of  what  the  schools  are  aiming  to  do 
in  this  portion  of  their  work,  as  well  as  a  co-operation  and  helpfulness 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  special  features,  such  as  in  art,  music, 
and  literature,  which  are  being  more  and  more  added  to  the  work. 
This  mention  is  almost  superfluous,  for  every  librarian  finds  it  is  a 
part  of  her  daily  demands  and  here  she  is  daily  fulfilling  part  of  her 
mission.  Aside  also  from  the  varied  general  information,  for  which 
the  community  depends  upon  its  library,  there  come  the  requests  from 
the  literary  and  culture  clubs  which  the  tOAvn  possesses.  Just  before 
the  date  of  each  member's  paper,  she  haunts  the  library  for  informa- 
tion, even  individual  help  and  suggestion,  and  it  doesn't  need  me  to 
say  that  librarian  prepares  for  these  invasions. 

An  executive  committee  of  the  club  often  confers  with  the  librarian 
and  as  a  result  books  are  purchased  to  fill  these  especial  demands.  In 
our  own  particular  school  each  teacher  was  requested  to  hand  in  a  list 
of  books  which  would  prove  helpful  in  her  classes,  and  particularly 
in  departments  of  Science,  History  and  Literature,  the  library  is  a 
boom  to  us.  But  these  demands  are  definite  which  confront  every 
librarian  and  library  committee.  But  what  about  the  interests  which 
it  is  the  librarian's  mission  to  seek  out,  investigate,  and  which  make 
the  library  more  helpful  and  hence  more  public?  In  Providence,  R. 
I.,  there  are  70  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  engaged  in  three  indus- 
tries, textiles,  jewelry,  foundrj^  and  machine  shop.  The  library  au- 
thorities took  the  matter  in  hand  and  have  now  collected  10,000  books 
on  these  subjects  alone.  And  they  are  used,  creatimg  an  intelligent 
class  of  workmen.  Need  I  say  that  every  community  has  its  line  or 
lines  of  interest,  which  \\it'h  a  little  foresight  on  a  librarian's  part 
may  be  stimulated  and  fostered  greatly.  Nor  does  it  have  to  be  some 
deep  technical  line  of  work.  Where  a  few  years  ago  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  find  in  a  library  anything  but  encyclopedia  articles  on  such 
ordinary  things  as  cooking,  dress-making,  and  millinery,  various 
trades  and  industries,  now  periodicals  of  these  activities  have  their 
rightful  place  on  the  library  table  and  interesting,  authoritative,  and 
technical  books  on  these  subjects  -are  placed  attractively  on  the  book 
shelves.  Lists  of  new  books  are  even  printed  in  the  town  papers.  ' '  In 
a  single  day,"  to  quote  a  statement  from  a  Buffalo  librarian,  "a  tailor 
wanted  a  book  on  the  cutting  of  garments,  a  printer  wanted  to  be  sure 
about  the  correct  size  of  visiting  cards,  a  mechanic  needed  a  method  of 
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finding  the  third  side  of  a  triangle,  another  mechanic  came  in  with 
a  request  for  information  about  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ground 
glass ;  a  lineman  wanted  to  know  how  to  prevent  grounding  by  induc- 
tion ;  a  decorator  an  allegorical  figure  for  a  coat  of  arms,  a  dyer  asked 
for  a  fomiula  for  mixing  a  certain  color,  a  foreman  in  a  large  plant 
came  to  look  up  the  subject  of  pouring  aluminum,  and  he  afterward 
wrote  he  had  succeeded  in  the  first  trial. ' '  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  of  a  librarian  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  asks  the  teachers 
to  furnish  him  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  boys  who  quit 
school.  Immediately  a  leaflet  is  mailed  to  them  telling  that  an  edu- 
cation may  be  continued  outside  of  school  and  ixrging  them  to  come  to 
the  library  and  see  about  it.  So  one  librarian  interprets  his  mission. 
Is  there  any  community  in  which  work  could  not  be  done  in  this  line? 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  a  considerable  foreign  element.  In  the  librarian's 
hands  lies  the  future  usefulness  of  these  citizens  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  her.  The  library  committee  purchased  books  in  the  various 
native  tongues  of  these  immigrants;  books  which  tell  in  simple  form 
the  ordinary  points  of  the  United  States  citizenship,  the  general  state 
and  national  laws,  business  transactions,  public  offices  and  officials,  etc. 
This  will  be  of  interest  to  many  communities,  small  and  great.  In  con- 
cluding this  point  on  the  educational  phase  of  the  library,  I  can  sum 
up  the  changed  and  enlarged  activities  in  no  better  way  than  to  use  the 
title  of  the  article  from  which  I  gained  the  above  statements:  "Libra- 
ries that  reach  all  the  people,  increasing  the  efiiciency  of  workingmen, 
lessening  the  isolation  of  farm  life,  helping  aliens  to  become  intelligent 
citizens  and  meeting  other  needs."  Hence  the  library's  mission  is  in 
the  first  place  to  investigate  and  \mderstand  its  own  community  and 
then  give  effective  aid  in  the  promotion  of  its  progress  along  these  edu- 
cational lines. 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  work,  the  strictly  cultural,  refioi- 
ing,  elevating  side.  It  would  indeed  be  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  if  in 
every  home  there  were  a  well-chosen  library  for  both  the  children  and 
the  adults  of  the  family.  Tou  have  all  been  interested  in  the  state- 
ment President  Eliot  made  in  Georgia  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  said 
that  with  a  High  School  education  or  the  equivalent,  by  ten  minutes 
regular  reading  every  day,  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  books, 
anyone  could  become  a  well  educated  and  cultured  person.  To  accen- 
tuate the  fewness  of  the  books  necessary  to  read,  for  this  accomplish- 
ment, he  said,  they  could  easily  be  placed  on  an  ordinary  five  foot 
shelf.  When  one  thinks  of  the  slight  cost  of  possessing  such  a  library, 
it  would  seem  that  all  families  would  be  eager  to  acquire  such  a  cul- 
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tural  opportunity  for  their  members.  Fine  private  libraries  there  are, 
great  and  small,  but  yet  who  would  doubt  the  result  if  a  sudden  house 
to  house  canvass  were  made  in  any  commimity  ? 

Nor  would  it  be  alone  in  the  dwellings  of  the  less  prosperous  that  au 
insufficient  or  else  ill-advised  collection  would  be  found,  but  even  from 
the  homes  of  the  comfortable  and  well  to  do,  a  distressing  record  would 
be  shown  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  in  addition  to  this  lack,  which 
the  library  must  supply,  the  home  further  abandons  its  duty  of  select- 
ing and  supervising  the  books  read  by  developing  cliildren  and  instead 
of  the  parents  knowing  what  their  sons  and  daughters  are  reading,  we 
more  often  find  the  librarian  resorting  to  the  means  of  forcing  the  at- 
tention of  the  parents  by  requiring  monthly  signatures  on  the  libraiy 
card  beneath  the  titles  of  the  books  just  read.  This  of  course  is  not 
open  neglect,  but  rather  lack  of  proper  time,  from  the  more  pressing 
duties  of  life,  or  again  a  confidence  expressed  in  the  library  committee 
and  the  librarian  in  their  choice  of  books  and  their  supervision  in  dis- 
tribution. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  have  in  mind  one  home 
where  the  yoimg  son's  reading  is  as  carefully  selected  and  provided 
for  as  that  of  his  parents.'  On  the  same  table  with  the  Literary  Digest 
appears  the  Youth's  Companion  and  the  *S'^.  Nicholas,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  books  read.  I  have  heard  of  another  mother  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  read  herself  every  book  which  her  three  claildren  are  after- 
wards allowed  to  read  and  that  her  children  stand  out  in  the  town 
schools  as  three  of  the  best  read  and  best  informed  children,  needs  no 
comment. 

A  friend  of  mine  allows  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  weekly  time 
allotted  to  read  aloud  to  her  children,  and  hence  they  go  into  the 
schools  with  minds  stored  with  facts  of  history  and  discovery,  bits  of 
travel,  acquaintance  with  nature  and  animal  life,  and  best  of  all  they 
are  growing  up  with  an  acquired  taste  for  good  reading.  That  this 
ideal  we  all  feel,  that  it  is  rare  we  all  know,  and  hence  here  again  en- 
ters the  mission  of  the  library  to  encourage,  promote  and  foster  a 
love  of  good  literature  individually  and  generally  in  the  town.  If  you 
Avill  take  the  time  to  sit  in  the  library  and  listen  to  the  requests  of  the 
children  at  the  desk  you  will  be  surprised  to  say  the  least.  Every  libra- 
rian miast  have  a  stock  of  stories  along  this  line  most  amusing  but 
withal  pathetic.  -One  of  these  quotes  the  following  demands  as  average 
samples  of  children 's  sense  of  selection  and  discrimination  : 

"Gimme  a  war  book,  a  book  on  ventriloquism,  a  red  book,  that  book 
with  a  hole  on  page  19,  one  reading  book,  and  one  other." 
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What  an  opportunity,  and  yet  what  a  responsibility  lies  in  a  libra- 
rian 's  reach !   Might  I  not  also  say,  what  an  impossibility ! 

Inasmuch  as  the  library  in  a  small  community  is  under  the  direction 
of  but  one  person,  who  must  look  after  all  its  phases,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  give  each  cliild  or  even  a  few  of  the  children  a  close  super- 
vision, coming  in,  as  they  do,  in  a  troop,  after  school  hours  or  Saturday 
afternoons.   Such  a  librarian  can  only  be  aware  of  what  other  libraries, 
with  a  corps  of  assistant  librarians,  are  doing  with  the  children,  the 
results  gained  for  example  by  the  children 's  own  librarian  in  the  story 
hour  or  other  subterfuge  used  to  awaken  a  love  or  longing  for  the  best 
stories.   But  eveiy  library,  notwithstanding,  recognizes  its  special  mis- 
sion with  the  children  of  its  own  town  and  puts  forth  extra  efforts,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  at  hand  to  do  this  work.   The  atmosphere  of  the 
library  is  made  pleasant  and  home-like,  attractive  bulletins  and  pictures 
are  himg  there  and  the  librarian  strives  in  every  way  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  little  people,  so  that  her  advice  and  suggestion  may  be 
received  with  unquestioning  acceptance.   The  complaint  of  a  librarian 
of  a  large  place,  that  there  can  be  no,  or  very  little,  personal  contact 
with  the  reading  child,  does  not,  or  need  not  hold  in  a  place  of  small 
size.    To  know  the  contents  of  the  books  of  an  entire  library,  even  a 
small  one,  approaches  the  limits  of  the  impossible  and  is  of  course  not 
expected,  but  the  children 's  books,  every  librarian  feels  a  deep  neces- 
sity of  knowing,  personally  and  intimately  as  possible.    No  lists  are 
scanned  so  thoroughly,  no  purchases  are  harder.    She  knows  she  has 
to  constantly  break  down  the  long  standing  idea  that,  that  which  is 
best  for  her  charges  is  considered  dull  and  uninteresting;  classic  in 
other  words.   It  has  to  be  her  constant  guard  lest  while  she  avoids  the 
dime  novel  class,  she  runs  right  into  the  less  dangerous,  but  dangerous 
withal,  class  of  books,  of  no  particular  aim  or  object,  with  no  stimulus, 
nor  influence  and  hence  dissipating  in  its  effect.   She  has  to  watch  the 
imdue  demands  for  apparently  harmless  books,  and  at  times  discreetly 
withdraw  them  from  the  shelves.   In  short  she  uses  all  her  originality 
and  ingenuity  to  place  attractively  on  the  open  shelves  the  books  she 
most  wishes  in  circulation.    The  Librarian  of  Chicago  Normal  School 
is  most  certainly  right,  when  she  says:  "We  have  reached  the  Chil- 
dren's Century  and  the  school  library  and  home  are  all  working  along 
the  same  lines  to  develop  the  child,  the  coming  citizen,  for  a  broad  and 
useful  life. ' ' 

Of  course  this  opportunity  for  suggestion  and  selection,  is  possible, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  among  those  of  all  ages  who  frequent  a  library. 
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Here  endless  tact  is  necessary  and  offers  are  sometimes  resented  and 
rejected,  sometimes  misplaced.  In  a  small  library  of  an  adjoining 
state  is  a  young  and  enthusiastic  librarian,  ever  alert  to  her  mission 
and  the  fulfilment  of  her  ideas  and  ideals.  One  of  the  persons  who 
frequented  her  library  was  a  small  unassuming  man,  usually  dressed 
in  a  neat  grey  suit.  He  was  so  gentle  and  courteous,  always  so  unob- 
trusive, that  he  awakened  her  interest.  One  day  she  walked  in  his 
vicinity  and  was  horrified  to  find  that  he  was  reading  a  boy 's  detective 
story  of  rather  inferior  kind.  So  as  he  was  passing  out  she  accosted 
him.  Very  sweetly  and  earnestly  she  told  him  that  she  had  noticed 
that  he  enjoyed  detective  stories,  but  there  were  detective  stories  that 
were  good  literature,  in  fact  here  was  one  she  had  selected  for  him. 
Very  gravely  he  listened,  and  then  departed  with  her  selection  under 
his  arm.  She  was  quite  aglow  with  enthusiasm  over  her  conquest. 
Incidentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  man  was  a  widely  known 
professor  of  history,  a  student  all  his  life,  author  of  several  historical 
works.  When  he  came  in  several  days  later  the  librarian  was  busy 
when  she  noticed  him  enter  and  walk  over  to  her  desk  and  lay  down 
three  books.  On  top  she  found  her  detective  story,  beneath  she  found 
a  copy  of  Greek  and  one  of  Roman  History,  and  on  the  fly  leaves  writ- 
ten: "To  the  Librarian,  with  the  Compliments  of  the  Author."  At 
first  he;'  chagrin  overcame  her,  then  her  sense  of  humor  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  she  went  on  with  her  missionary  work. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  library  considers  it  its 
mission  to  be  always  synonymous  with  advancement  and  refinement. 
Its  benefits  are  lectures,  concerts,  entertainments  of  highest  order.  Its 
doors  are  gladly  thrown  open  to  art  exhibits  and  the  like.  Its  commit- 
tees are  composed  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  most  interested  in 
the  commvmity's  truest  welfare.  Its  librarian  occupies  a  position  of 
trust  and  influence  among  the  citizens.  Its  own  plane  is  never  allowed 
to  be  common  or  ordinary,  but  such  a  standard  is  maintained  in  the 
library  as  to  always  command  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  its 
patrons. 


FOXBURG'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

The  new  library  building  at  Foxburg  was  formally  opened  February 
18,  1910.  This  building  is  of  particular  interest  to  library  people  in 
Pennsylvania  not  only  becavise  of  the  unique  work  that  is  being  done 
in  Foxburg,  but  because  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  library  buildings 
in  other  small  towns.    The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  large  gen- 
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eral  reading  room,  with  small  shelves  to  aeeominodate  about  2,000  vol- 
umes, a  conversation  room  for  women,  a  smoking  and  reading  room, 
and  a  club  room  for  the  use  of  the  many  clubs  which  use  the  library. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  a  hall  with  stage,  dressing  and  cloak 
rooms  and  a  complete  kitchen  outfit  for  occasions  when  this  is  needed. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  library  to  the  people  took  place  in  the  au- 
ditorium, at  which  time  Miss  Hannah  Fox,  the  donor,  formally  handed 
over  the  keys  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Later  in  the  evening  a  gen- 
eral reception  was  held  in  the  library  rooms. 

The  building  is  of  native  stone  with  red  tile  roof,  and  the  interior 
finish  is  of  dark  oak  with  furniture  in  the  same  color.  A  large  open 
fireplace  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  reading  room. 


LIBRARY  MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  is  to  be 
held  at  Mackinac  Island,  the  latter  part  of  June.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  hbrarians  in  Pennsylvania  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  national  association.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  meeting  is  held  within  such  a  short  distance  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  librarians  will  find  it  of  much  inspiration  to  attend  this 
national  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association  will ' 
be  held  about  October  1,  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.   The  officers  are 
planning  a  very  interesting  programme  and  it  is  hoped  that  our 
library  workers  will  begin  now  to  plan  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  libraries  in  the  Harrisburg  District  are  planning  to  have  a 
conference  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  May  10.  There  will  be  only  two 
sessions,  morning  and  afternoon,  which  will  enable  nearby  librarians 
to  be  back  in  time  for  evening  hours,  if  necessary. 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Sharon,  on  June  3  and  4.  This  will  be  practically  a  meeting  for  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  as  Sharon  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  that  section 
of  the  state. 

The  workers  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  will  gather  at 
the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  on  April  27,  for  a  conference  on  library 
problems. 

The  winter  neighborhood  staff  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  District 
was  held  at  West  Chester,  on  February  16,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Public  Library.  Trustees  were  present  at  the  two  sessions.  At  the 
morning  session  a  paper  entitled  "Library  Waltoniensis, "  by  Miss 
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Bogle,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  read  by  Miss  Bedford,  of  West  Chester,  and 
was  followed  by  helpful  discussion  upon  desk  work.  Also  a  paper  by 
Miss  Bumite,  upon  ' '  Selection  of  Children 's  Books  from  Lists, ' '  read 
by  Miss  Lehman,  lead  up  to  a  thorough  discussion  upon  the  subject. 

After  a  delicious  lunch  came  a  visit  to  the  High  School  Library,  and 
a  most  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Evans,  upon  the  work  done  there. 
This  was  followed  by  some  discussion  upon  the  fiction  good  for  High 
School  use.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  have  its  spring  gathering  at 
Conshohocken  in  May. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

Canto7i 

Miss  Sadie  Parsons,  librarian  of  the  Canton  Public  Library-,  has  been 
granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence  because  of  the  illness  of  her 
father. 

Conshohocken 

The  neighborhood  staff-meeting  for  the  libraries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelpliia  will  be  held  in  Conshohocken  the  third  Wednesday  in 
May. 

Duquesne 

Miss  Miriam  Cowell  has  resigned  her  position  at  Duquesne,  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  staif  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Oreensburg 

Greensburg  is  talking  free  library. 

Hanover 

Groimd  has  been  broken  for  the  new  library  building  at  Hanover. 
Indiana 

Indiana  is  planning  to  develop  their  Free  Reading  Room  into  a 
Public  Library. 

Kane  .  ■ 

The  new  library  at  Kane  will  be  opened  within  a  few  weeks. 
Lock  Haven 

The  Ross  Library  at  Lock  Haven  is  soon  to  be  an  established  fact. 
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McKeesport 

Miss  Mary  E.  Speer,  Chief  of  the  Circulating  Department  of  the 
Braddock  Library,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary at  McKeesport,  in  place  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pendleton,  resigned. 

Malvern 

The  subscription  library  at  Malvern  is  planning  to  become  free  to 
all  m  the  near  future. 

Montrose  ' 

The  people  of  Montrose  have,  during  the  last  month,  raised  between 
$350  and  $400  for  books  to  be  added  to  the  Montrose  Library. 

Philadelphia 

Several  new  branch  buildings  have  been  opened  since  our  last  issue 
making  the  total  number  of  buildings  erected  from  the  Carnegie  Fund 

It  is  now  planned  that  the  Free  Library  shall  have  a  lot  on  the  new 
Parkway  at  Twentieth  Street,  for  its  central  building.  There  will  be 
nearly  an  entire  block.  This  will  make  a  fine  location  for  the  m- 
stitution. 

Pittsburgh 

Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  of  the  Children's  Department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  has  resigned  her  position  to  take  charge  of  the  Apprentice 
Course  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Miss  Edith  Chase,  Supervisor  of  Home  Libraries,  is  spending  severa 
weeks  abroad.   Miss  Chase  has  taken  the  Mediterranean  tour,  and  will 

spend  some  time  in  Italy. 

The  Homewood  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  was  formally  open- 
ed to  the  public  by  the  Homewood  Board  of  Trade  on  March  10. 

Pwnxsutawney 

The  school  library  at  Punxsutawney  has  been  opened  as  a  free  hbra- 
rv  The  teachers  have  given  their  services  for  the  preparation  of  these 
books  for  circulation  and  will  take  charge  of  the  collection  until  such 
a  time  as  the  city  of  Punxsutawney  can  support  the  institution  m 
some  other  way. 

Qualcertown 

The  Richland  Library  Company  of  Quakertown,  one  of  the  oldest 
subscription  libraries  in  the  state,  is  planning  to  become  a  free  library. 
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Reading 

The  people  of  Reading  are  making  an  attempt  to  secure  a  new  build- 
ing for  their  library. 

Scottdale 

Mr.  A.  L.  Kiester,  of  Scottdale,  has  given  $10,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  library  for  Scottdale. 

Sharon 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Institute  has  united  with  the 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  libraries  to  meet  with  them  for  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Buhl  Club  Library  at  Sharon,  June  2,  3,  1910. 
An  attractive  programme  is  prepared  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  western 
Pennsylvania  will  be  represented. 

Spring  City 

The  library  at  Spring  City  was  opened  to  the  public  on  February  5, 
1910,  with  about  500  volumes.  The  books  were  accessioned,  classified 
and  shelf  listed  by  the  librarian  and  a  group  of  women  of  the  town  who 
were  interested,  with  the  help  of  the  Commission.  A  room  in  a 
Memorial  Hall  is  used  for  library  purposes,  and  as  the  library  grows 
more  room  will  be  given.   Miss  Elizabeth  Rogers  is  librarian. 

Wellstoro 

"Wellsboro  has  organized  an  association  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  library. 

Wilkes-Barre 

The  libraries  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  Willces-Barre. 
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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


The  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  September  30  and  October  1.  The  Kittatmny 
House  will  be  headquarters,  where  the  rates  will  be  $2.50  per  day, 
without  bath,  and  $4.00  per  day,  with  bath. 

It  is  too  early  to  announce  the  details  of  the  programme,  but  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  it  will  be  very  strong.  There  will  be  three  ses- 
sions, each  devoted  to  one  topic,  which  will  be  treated  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  librarian  and  patron.  The  topics  will  be  "Advertising 
the  Library,"  "The  Library  and  the  Foreigner,"  "The  Library  and  the 
Working  Man."  These  are  all  important  subjects  and  will  be  v/orth 
careful  consideration.  Among  the  speakers  who  will  represent  the  lay 
point  of  view  are  Dr.  Peter  Roberts,  author  of  "Anthracite  Coal  Com- 
munities," and  other  works  on  kindred  topics,  who  will  speak  on  "What 
can  the  library  do  for  the  foreigner?"  and  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City,  whose  topic 
will  be  "Advertising  the  Library." 

The  first  sessions  will  be  on  Friday  morning,  but,  as  probably  a  good 
many  will  be  on  hand  the  night  before,  arrangements  for  a  reception  on 
Thursday  night  are  being  made  and  those  who  can  do  so  should  try  to 
be  present.  It  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  renew  old  acquaintances 
and  make  new  ones.  The  social  part  of  such  gatherings  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important  and  should  be  improved  whenever  possible. 
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FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  following  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May.  The  period  covered 
is  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1910.  The  statistics  are  given  for 
April  1,  1910,  as  at  that  time  the  falling  off  in  the  work  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  farm  operations  and  the  close  of  the  study  club  season  begins : 

During  the  year  which  has  just  closed  the  work  of  the  Free  Library 
Commission  has  moved  along  on  about  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 
The  changes  being  in  the  form  of  improvements  rather  than  new 
ideas.  Before  going  into  the  details  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  work  done  by  the  various  members  of  our  staff.  They  are  faith- 
ful and  interested  and  T  believe  are  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  Commission.  Miss  Hodge  has  been  away  during  the  winter  tak- 
ing the  course  at  Drexel  Institute  Library  School  but  expects  to  be 
back  with  us  on  the  first  of  July.  Her  place  was  taken  by  Miss  Alice 
E.  Eaton,  of  Titusville,  who  has  very  acceptably  filled  the  position  of 
cataloguer.  She  has  now  gone  to  a  similar  position  with  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Prowell  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  perfect  herself  in  book-repairing  and  is 
doing  very  good  work  in  that  line. 

The  traveling  library  side  of  our  work  has  moved  along  this  year 
largely  by  its  own  momentum.  Our  supply  of  books  has  been  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  which  have  come  from  the  people  spon- 
taneously and  we  have  therefore  felt  it  unnecessary  to  do  much  adver- 
tising. A  visit  was  made  to  Fulton  county  last  fall  as  there  had  never 
been  an  application  from  that  county.  As  a  result  two  new  stations 
were  established  there.  During  the  year  since  June  1,  1909,  20,847 
volumes  have  been  sent  out  to  367  points  in  the  state.  These  books 
have  been  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  396  groups  and  individuals. 
Of  these  13,343  volumes  went  in  collections  of  50  volumes  to  take  the 
place  of  public  libraries  in  203  communities;  4,661  volumes  went  to 
86  of  the  public  schools;  46  study  clubs  secured  1,614  volumes  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  on  the  work  which  they  have  done ;  29  public  li- 
braries have  received  assistance  from  us  to  the  extent  of  1,902  volumes, 
and  17  individuals  have  received  90  volumes  to  help  them  in  carrying 
on  their  private  studies. 

By  way  of  explanation  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  Commission  to  loan  books  in  a  town  where  there  is  a  free  library 
except  through  that  institution.  This  means  that  in  the  statement 
above  made  several  of  the  stations  called  public  libraries  might  be 


termed  study  clubs.  In  a  number  of  eaocs  also  there  are  two  study 
clubs  assisted  through  one  station.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  condition  which  exists  in  several  towns  and  which  has  caused 
some  serious  thinking  on  our  part. 

In  some  towns  there  are  several  study  clubs  all  of  which  have  asked 
us  for  assistance.  These  towns  are  large  enough  to  maintain  good 
libraries  of  their  own  but  do  not  do  so.  The  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  clubs  shows  the  need  of  a  local  library  but  the  people  do  not 
realize  it  because  the  interest  is  divided  and  attention  is  fixed  on  sev- 
eral points  instead  of  one.  Also  the  books  used  by  these  clubs  are  more 
expensive  and  if  we  send  so  many  of  them  to  these  larger  towns  we 
must  decline  to  send  to  other  and  smaller  places  which  are  less  able  to 
help  themselves. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation  it  has  been  decided  to  have  all  the 
clubs  receiving  assistance  from  us  in  any  one  town  imite  and  select 
one  point  in  which  all  our  books  will  be  placed  so  they  may  be  ac- 
cessible to  all.  There  will  be  no  lessening  of  the  service  rendered — in 
fact  in  many  cases  it  will  be  increased — but  with  all  the  people  coming 
to  one  point  it  will  emphasize  the  need  of  a  local  library  and  more 
than  that,  it  will  show  very  plainly  that  there  is  need  in  a  library  for 
many  other  things  than  fiction. 

This  last  winter  we  have  greatly  improved  this  work  with  the  study 
clubs.  In  making  up  the  collections  much  material  has  been  gathered 
in  the  way  of  references  to  places  where  information  on  the  various 
topics  can  be  found.  This  has  been  put  into  permanent  form  on  cards 
and  inserted  in  the  catalogue  where  it  will  be  useful  in  the  future. 
In  addition  this  has  been  typewritten  on  sheets  and  sent  to  the  clubs 
to  serve  as  reference  lists  in  their  study.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
members  of  the  clubs  being  able  to  find  their  information  quickly  have 
done  better  work  than  ever  before.  Another  result  has  been  that  the 
importance  of  this  aid  has  been  felt  and  in  case  local  libraries  are 
started,  better  work  will  be  demanded  from  them. 

Several  requests  for  assistance  have  come  from  high  schools  where 
the  students  have  been  preparing  for  essays  or  debates.  Many  of  the 
topics  are  such  that  there  is  no  material  in  book  form  but  plenty  in 
periodicals.  To  meet  this  need,  which  is  also  felt  in  the  study  club 
work,  we  have  begun  the  clipping  of  articles  from  periodicals  and  put- 
ting them  into  heavy  paper  covers  for  temporary  use.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  but  takes  so  much  time  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  very  much  of  it.  . 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  almost  all  of  our  work  is  done  in  the 
very  small  towns  and  rural  districts.  Only  eighty-two  of  the  travel- 
ing library  stations  are  in  towns  of  more  than  one  thoiisand  popula- 
tion. Most  of  these  stations  are  study  clubs  or  struggling  libraries 
and  therefore  represent  special  features,  rather  than  the  true  traveling 
library  work. 

During  the  last  year  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Montrose  Public  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
in  Susquehanna  County.  At  the  present  time  they  report  nineteen 
stations  which  they  supply  with  books.  This,  of  course,  has  been  car- 
ried on  independently  of  us,  and  as  we  also  have  a  number  of  stations 
in  that  coiinty  there  has  been  some  duplication  of  effort.  That  is,  the 
same  community  has  been  getting  books  from  both  sources.  As  neither 
they  nor  we  have  enough  books  to  meet  all  the  calls  it  has  seemed  as 
though  this  duplication  should  be  stopped,  as  far  as  possible.  We 
have,  therefore,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Montrose  Library 
under  which  all  the  work  in  that  county  will  be  carried  on  from  their 
library.  All  of  our  present  stations  will  be  maintained  and  in  addi- 
tion we  will  allow  them  enough  books  to  make  up  a  total  of  fifteen 
collections.  Instead  of  transporting  the  books  all  the  way  from  and 
to  Harrisburg,  they  will  be  circulated  from  Montrose,  thus  reducing 
the  wear  and  tear  and  also  the  expenses  to  the  patrons.  We  will,  of 
course,  supervise  the  work  and  it  is  hoped  the  result  will  be  much 
better  service. 

Work  with  Public  Libraries 

Since  the  list  meeting  of  the  Commission  the  time  of  the  Consulting 
Librarian  has  been  fully  occupied  in  helping  the  workers  through  the 
State.  Libraries  have  been  visited  and  several  towns  assisted  in  form- 
ing plans  for  starting  libraries.  In  this  it  was  found  that  many  un- 
trained librarians  were  in  need  of  a  guide  to  help  them  in  cataloguing. 
The  published  systems  of  rules  contain  so  much  which  is  unnecessary 
.  in  the  small  libraries  that  they  are  confusing  rather  than  helpful. 
To  meet  this,  these  systems  were  gone  over  and  the  necessary  rules 
marked.  Then  a  series  of  cards  was  prepared  illustrating  the  rules  and 
so  marked  as  to  make  reference  to  and  from  the  rules  easy.  This 
guide  has  been  in  use  for  five  or  six  months  and  so  far  has  shown  itself 
very  useful.  There  are  so  many  calls  for  it  that  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  make  another. 

As  has  been  suggested  in  wliat  has  been  said  about  the  traveling  li- 
braries we  have  been  of  assistance  to  a  number  of  the  public  libraries 
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by  loaning  tlicni  books.  In  some  eases  the  eonininnity  is  not  able  to 
purchase  enough  books  to  meet  the  need  so  they  get  a  eoUeetion  from 
us  to  help  out.  Tn  other  cases  need  has  arisen  for  special  books  which 
the  library  did  not  possess  and  we  have  loaned  from  our  o^m  collection 
or  have  secured  them  from  some  other  library. 

Several  new  libraries  have  been  established  or  reorganized  during 
the  year.  Kane  has  .just  opened  a  Public  Library  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  an  association  and  the  school-board.  It  occupies  two  large 
and  well-lighted  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  High  School  build- 
ing. They  have  been  attractively  fitted  up  and  stocked  with  about 
two  thousand  books.  As  they  did  not  feel  able  to  employ  a  trained 
librarian  the  cataloguing  and  other  technical  work  was  done  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission.  The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  towns- 
people is  good  and  the  prospect  for  success  is  fine. 

At  Lock  Haven  all  the  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  Smith  and  Ross  foundations  only  awaits  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  papers  by  the  attorneys.  The  trustees  are  look- 
ing around  for  a  trained  librarian  and  as  soon  as  one  is  secured  the 
reorganization  will  begin.  The  library  will  be  charmingly  located  in 
the  Ross  home  which  is  on  the  main  street  not  far  from  the  center 
of  the  town.  The  building  is  surroimded  by  a  lawn  with  shrubbery 
and  fine  old  trees. 

"The  Blairsville  library  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  the  people  and 
is  now  being  reorganized  for  the  new  and  wider  usefulness. 

The  New  Castle  library  which  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  city  and  is  to  be  put  in 
some  more  public  place  where  it  will  be  entirely  by  itself.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  trustees  to  secure  a  thoroughly  trained  librarian  and 
put  the  library  on  a  solid  basis.  i 

Periodical  Exchange 
Need  has  been  felt  for  some  plan  of  making  use  of  the  extra  copies 
of  periodicals  taken  by  libraries  but  not  used  by  them  for  binding. 
In  the  larger  libraries  the  storage  of  these  is  a  great  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  need  for  them  in  the  small  libraries  where  the 
book  fund  is  small  and  the  ability  to  subscribe  for  periodicals  lacking. 
We  have  therefore  been  trying  to  meet  this  situation  by  establishing 
a  periodical  exchange.  The  movement  has  not  been  a  great  success  as 
yet  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  small  libraries  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  One  or  two  of  them  have  seized  it  and  are  much 
richer  in  consequence  but  there  is  room  for  many  more.   Those  period- 
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icals  which  we  cannot  use  otherwise  will  be  taken  to  pieces  for  the 
articles  which  will  be  of  service  in  study  club  and  debate  work.  If 
they  are  not  useful  for  that,  we  will  use  them  in  packing  our  libraries 
and  thus  get  them  into  places  where  some  one  will  enjoy  reading 
them. 

District  Meetings  . 

A  number  of  local  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  workers  together  to  talk  over  problems  of  interest  to  them. 
Such  meetings  were  held  as  follows:  For  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  for  the  western  part  of  the  State  at  Sharon,  for  the 
south-central  part  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  for  the  southeastern  part 
at  Conshohocken.  The  meeting  at  Sharon  was  really  that  of  the  North- 
western Pennsylvania  Library  Institute,  but  as  the  place  was  so  con- 
venient to  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh  an  invitation  was 
given  to  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  importance  of  such 
gatherings  is  not  realized  by  trustees  and  they  do  not  take  as  much 
interest  in  them  as  they  should.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  librarian  and  one  of  their  own  number  to  at- 
tend. The  library  would  be  the  gainer  in  much  more  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  service.  The  value  of  these  meetings  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  formal  gatherings  with  their  papers  and  discussions  as  in  the  more 
informal  part  when  the  people  get  together  and  "talk  shop."  The 
enthusiasm  and  quickening  which  come  from  this  personal  contact  will 
be  felt  for  a  long  time  afterwards  in  the  work  of  the  library. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  the 
fall.  This  will  be  held  at  the  Water-Gap  but  the  date  is  not  definitely 
fixed  as  yet. 

On  the  whole  our  work  is  in  very  good  condition.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  we  are  carrying  on  a  work  for  the  whole  State  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  should  have  at  least  as  much  money  as  the  various 
cities  of  the  State  pay  for  work  within  their  own  limits.  The  fact  is 
that  Erie,  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  each  pays  more  than  we  receive 
and  Easton  and  Williamsport  nearly  as  much.  Wisconsin  appro- 
priates for  salaries  alone  nearly  as  much  as  we  receive  for  our  entire 
work.  We  need  more  money  for  books  and  the  other  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  traveling  libraries.  We  should  have  two  additional 
trained  workers  in  the  field  to  meet  the  calls  which  are  coming  to  us 
for  assistance.  And  we  should  be  able  to  increase  the  salaries  of  our 
present  staif  so  that  we  may  keep  them  here  instead  of  having  them 
go  to  other  places  where  they  will  receive  better  remuneration. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARY  STATIONS 


The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  places,  arranged  by 
counties,  at  which  were  traveling  libraries  on  April  1,  1910.  In  some 
cases  there  were  two  or  more  groups  of  people  in  the  same  place  se- 
curing books  from  us : 

Adams. 


Abbottstown, 

School 

Gettysburg, 

School 

Biglerville, 

General 

Hunterstown, 

General 

Bendersville, 

General 

Idaville, 

School 

Cashtown, 

General 

Littlestown , 

School 

Fairfield, 

School 

]\IcKnightstown, 

General 

Flora  Dale, 

General 

New  Chester, 

General 

Straban  Dist., 

School 

Tillie, 

School 

Gettysburg, 

Study  Club 

Two  Taverns 

School 

Armstrong. 

Apollo,  Public  Library  Leechburg, 

Elderton,  School  Parkers  Land. 

Ford  City,  School  Tidal, 

Freeport,  Study  Club 


Study  Club 
Public  Library 
General 


Brighton  Twp.,  General 


Artemus, 
Bedford, 
Buffalo  Mills, 
Cessna, 
Defiance, 


General 
Study  Club 
General 
General 
General 


Beaver. 

New  Brighton, 

Bedford. 

Everett, 
Hyndman, 
Kearney, 
Riddlesburg, 
Woodbury, 


Study  Club 


Study  Club 

General 

General 

School 

General 


Esterly, 


General 


Berks. 


Blair. 


Bellwood, 
Franklin  Twp., 


General 
General 


Tyrone, 


Study  Club 
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Bucks. 


Bristol, 
Fretz, 

Gardenville, 
Morrisville, 
New  Hope, 
Penns  Park, 


Study  Club 

School 

General 

General 

General 

General 


Perkasie, 
Plumstead  Twp. 
Pt.  Pleasant, 
QiiakertowTi, 
Southampton, 


Bradford. 


Alba, 

Burlington, 
Canton, 

Colu'biaXR'ds. 
East  Smithfield, 
Granville  Center, 
Granville  Sum 't, 
Grover. 
LeRaysville, 


General 

General 

Public  Library 

General 

General 

School 

General 

Public  Library 
General 


Milan. 

Monroeton, 

Neath, 

North  Orwell, 

Powell, 

Towanda, 

Wells, 

Wetona, 


Baldwin. 
Butler, 
Evans  City, 


Dunlo, 

Emporium, 

Palmerton, 


Bellefonte, 
Boalsburg, 
Center  Hall, 
Central  City, 
Houserville, 


Butler. 

General  Ilarrisville 
Public  Library  Renfrew. 
General  Zelienople, 


Cambria. 


General 


Cameron. 
Public  Library 


General 


Individual 

General 

General 

General 

General 


Carbon. 


Center. 

Penna.  Furnace, 
Philipsburg, 
Spring  Mills, 
State  Colle^TC 
Stormstown, 


General 
General 
General 

Public  Library 
General 


General 
General 
General 
General 
School 

Public  Library 

School 

General 


Individual 
School 
Study  Club 


General 
Study  Club 
General 
General 
School 
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Chester. 


Avondale,  School 

Barnsley,  School 

Berwyn.  Public  Library 

Charleston  Twp.,  General 

Chatham,  School 

Cochranville,  General 

Dorian,  General 

East  Nantmeal,  School 

EasttowTi  Dist..  School 

Green  Hill,  General 

Kennett  Square.  Individual 

Landenburg,  General 
Lincoln  LTniversity. 


Lionville, 
Lyndell, 

Clarion, 
Foxburg, 

Clearfield. 
Du  Bois, 
Kylertown, 
Luthersburg, 

Beech  Creek, 
Clintondale, 

Bloomsburg, 
Catawissa, 
Center  District, 
Espy, 

Atlantic, 
Beaver  Center, 
Bloomfield  Twp. 
Britton  Run, 
Camb  'dgeSp  'gs. 


General 
General 


Malvern, 
N.Coventry  Dist. 
N.Coventry  Dist. 
N.Coventry  Dist. 
Oxford, 
Paoli. 

Parker  Ford. 
S.  Coventry  Dist 
Spring  City, 
Valley  Sch.  Dist. 
West  Marlboro, 
West  Nantmeal. 
Westtown, 
Wyebrooke, 


Public  Library 
LTnion  School 
Kenilworth  Sch. 
S.  Pottstown  Sch. 
General 
General 
School 

Franklin  School 

Public  Library 

Rock  Run  School 

School 

School 

General 

General 


Clarion. 
Study  Club  Lamartine, 
Public  Library    New  Bethlehem, 

Clearfield. 
General  Penfield, 
Study  Club  Troutville. 
General  Winburne, 
General 

Clinton. 
School  Lock  Haven, 

School  Salona, 

Columbia. 
Public  Library    Jersey  town. 

Individual  Mifflinville, 
High  School  Millville, 

School 


Crawford. 


General 
General 
General 
General 
Study  Club 


Conneautville, 
Hartstown, 
Linesville, 
Riceville, 
Rockdale  Twp. 


School 
School 

General 
General 
General 


Study  Club 
School 

General 

School 

School 


General 
General 
Study  Club 
School 
General 
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Cumberland. 


Bloserville, 

Carlisle. 

Centerville, 

Enola, 

Greason, 

Lemoyne, 


Curtin, 

Highspire, 

Linglestowii, 

Boothwyn, 
Chester, 


Caledonia, 
Benezette, 
Clenhazel, 


Avonia, 

E.  Springfield, 

Lowville, 

Mill  Village, 

Moorheadville, 

North  East, 


School 

Public  Library 

General 

General 

School 

General 


JMechanicsburg, 
Middle  Spring, 
Mowersville, 
Shippensburg, 
Walnut  Bottom, 


Study  Club 
General 
School 
Study  Club 
Study  Club 


West  Pennsboro,  General 


Dauphin. 
Individual  Penbrook, 
General  Steelton, 
Individual 

Delaware. 
General  Haverford, 
Public  Library  Norwood, 


School 
School 
School 


School 

General 

General 

General 

School 


Elk. 

Nansen, 
Ridgway, 

Erie. 

Springfield, 
Union  City, 
Waterford, 
Wattsburg, 
AVayne  Twp., 


Public  Library 


McClellandtown,  General 
Merritstown,  General 


Tionesta, 


Altenwald, 
Fayetteville, 
Greencastle, 
Greencastle, 


School 

General 
General 
General 


Fayette. 

Unionto\Mi, 

Forest. 

Franklin. 
Metal, 
Middleburg, 
AVaynesboro, 


General 

Public  Library 


General 
General 


School 
School 


General 
Public  Library 
General 
General 
General 


Study  Club 


Study  Club        Willow  Hill, 


School 

General 
General 
School 


n 


Franklin  Mills.  General 


Fulton. 

McCoimelsburg,  General 


Aleppo, 

Carmichaels, 

Jefferson, 


Marklesburg, 
Neffs  Mills, 
Orbisonia, 


Blairsville, 
-Marion  Center, 


Anita. 
Cloe, 

Punxsutawney, 
Reynoldsville, 


Daleville, 
Spring  Brook, 


Akron, 
Columbia, 
Ephrata, 
Lancaster, 

Pulaski, 
Lebanon, 


School 
School 
School 


General 
General 
School 


Greene. 

McCracken, 
Mt.  Morris, 
Wayne  Dist., 

Huntingdon. 

Robertsdale, 
Saltillo, 

Warrior's  Mark, 


School 
School 
School 


General 
General 
General 


Indiana. 
Study  Club  Saltsburg, 
General 

J  efferson. 
School  Reynoldsville, 
General  Sebeck, 
General  Washingt'n  Twp. 

Individual 

Lackatvanna. 
General  Waverly, 
General 

Lancaster. 
General  Lititz, 
Study  Club        Mt.  Joy, 
General  Saliuiga, 
Public  Library 


Public  Library 


Study  Club 

Individual 

Individual 


General 


General 
General 
General 


General 


Lawrence. 

Taylor  Twp., 


General 


Lehanon. 


Study  Club 


Hokendauqua, 


Lehigh. 
School  Macungie, 


General 
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Luzerne. 


Beach  Haven. 

Jeddo, 

Meeker, 


Hughesville, 
]\fontgomery. 


Duke  Center, 

Gifford, 

Kane, 

Liberty  Dist.. 


Findley  Twp. 

Greenville, 

Hadley, 


Biirnham. 
Lewistown, 


Coolbaugh, 
Cresco, 


Bryn  Athyn. 
Congo, 

Conshohoeken, 
Oaks, 

Pennsburg, 


General 

School 

General 


School 
General 


Town  Hill. 
Wyoming, 


General 
General 


Lycoming. 


Picture  Rocks, 
AVarrensville. 


McKean. 

General  i\It.  Jewett. 

General  Otto  Twp.. 

Study  Club  Port  Allegheny, 
Brooklyn  School  Smethport, 


Mercer. 


School 
Study  Club 
General 


Mifflin. 

General  YeagertOAvn, 
Study  Club 


Monroe. 


General 
General 


Scotrun, 
Tobvhanna. 


Montgomery. 


General 
general 
Public  Library 
General 
Lidividiial 


Pottstown. 
Royersford. 
Skippack, 
Willow  Grove, 
Worcester, 


Limestone  Twp..  General 
IMayberry  Twp.,  General 


Montoiir. 

]\Iooresburg, 


General 
General 


Study  Club' 
School 
General 
Study  Club 


Jamestown, 
Mercer, 
Springfield  Dist.,  School 


Study  Club 
Study  Club 


Individual 


General 
School 


Study  Club 
Public  Library 
General 
General 
General 


General 
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Northampton. 


Ten  ArgyL 

Elysbiirg, 

.McEwensville, 


Duncannon, 
Ickesburg. 
New  Bloomfield, 


General 
General 
General 


General 
General 
General 


Milton, 
Sunbury, 


Perry. 


Newport, 
Shermansdale, 


Study  Cldl) 
Study  Club 


Study  Club 
General 


Diugman's  F'ry,  General 


Pike. 


Potter. 


Coudersport, 
Cross  Fork, 
Galeton, 


Orwigsburg. 
Pottsville, 


Public  Library    Keating  Summit, 
General  Roulette, 
Public  Library    W.  Branch  Twp., 

Schuylkill. 
General  Pottsville, 


Study  Club 


leaver  Sp'gs,  School 


Plockwood, 


Dushore, 
Forksville, 


Birehardville, 
Elk  Lake, 
Franklin  Forks, 
'Glenwood, 
Great  Bend, 
Hopbottom, 


School 


General 
General 


General 

General 

General 

General 

School 

School 


Taniaqua, 

Snyder. 

Beavertown, 

Somerset. 

Somerset, 

Sullivan. 

Laporte, 
Lopez, 

Susquehanna. 

Lanesboro, 
Laurel  Lake, 
North  Jackson, 
Susquehanna, 
Thompson, 


School 

General 

School 


Gen.  (Troop"  C") 
General 


General 


Study  Club 


School 
School 


School 

General 

General 

School 

General 
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Tioga. 


Academy  C  'ners,  General 
Antrim,  General 
Elkland. 
Lawreneeville, 
L.  Elk  Eun  Dist., 
Mainsburg, 
Mansfield, 


General 

Public  Library 
Elk  Run  School 
General 
General 


Mansfield,  Public  Library 

Millerton,  General 

Nelson,  General 
Richmond  Twp.  General 

Somerslane,  General 

Tioga,  General 

Welslboro,  Study  Club 


Hartleton, 


Emlenton, 

Akeley, 
Barnes, 

Conewango  Dist. 
Cory  don, 

California. 
Charleroi, 
MacDonald, 
Marianna, 

Calkins. 
Berlin  Twp., 
Dyberry, 
Forest  City, 

Greensburg, 

Jeannette, 

Latrobe, 


School 


Union. 

Mifflinburg, 


Study  Club 


Yenango. 
Public  Library 

Warren. 

School  Sugar  Grove, 

School  Tidioute, 
Starbrick  School  ^'^oungsville, 
General 


General 
Study  Club 
General 


Washington. 

Study  Club        Norris  Dist.,  School 

Study  Club        Venetia,  General 

Public  Library    West  Alexander,  School 
General  . 


General 
General 
General 
General 


Wayne. 

Honesdale, 
Tyler  Hill, 
Waymart, 


Westmoreland. 
State  Police  Leechburg, 
Study  Club  Manor, 
General 


East  Lemon, 
Factoryville, 
Jeningsville, 


General 
General 
General 


Wyoming. 

Meshoppen, 
Tunkhannoek, 


Public  Library- 
General 
General 


Study  Club 
Study  Club 


General 
Study  Club 
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Brogueville,  General 

Delta,  General 

Hallam,  General 

Shrewsbury.  School 


Spring  Forge,  School 
Stewartstown,  School 
"Windsor,  General 


THE  MACKINAC  MEETING 

The  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Mackinac,  Michigan,  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  held.  There  were  about  seven  hundred  people  present, 
representing  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  well 
kno'WTi  people  were  not  present  because  they  were  planning  to  attend 
the  Brussel's  conference.  There  was  much  interest  shown  in  the 
various  sessions  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gathering  was  good.  Owing 
to  the  plan  of  having  sectional  meetings  the  gatherings  were  small  and 
plenty  of  opportunity  was  given  for  discussion.  This  also  makes  it 
possible  to  take  xip  all  phases  of  library  work  and  every  one  can  find 
something  of  interest  at  any  time.  This  year  there  were  two  new 
groups  taken  care  of  on  the  program.  These  were  Special  libraries 
and  Agricultural  libraries.  The  latter  evidently  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  as  they  had  the  same  topics  on  their  program  as  were 
discussed  by  the  League  of  Commissions.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  latter  the  discussion  was  not  altogether  a  failure. 

One  of  the  general  sessions  was  devoted  to  a  symposium  on  the  sub- 
.ject  of  recreation  for  librarians.  The  fact  that  such  a  topic  was  put 
on  the  program  indicates  its  importance  and  the  large  number  who 
attended  showed  the  interest  taken  in  it.  The  papers  showed  that 
tastes  in  this  matter  rim  all  the  way  from  golf  through  tennis,  canoe- 
ing and  horseback  riding  to  base  ball. 

Mackinac  Island,  where  the  meeting  was  held  is  a  charming  spot. 
The  island  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  arbor  vitae  trees  through 
which  roads  have  been  cut  in  all  directions  and  it  was  hard  to  decide 
which  was  the  more  beautiful,  the  drive  across  or  the  drive  aroimd  the 
island  on  the  shore  road.  There  are  many  points  of  historic  or  ro- 
mantic interest  so  there  was  no  lack  of  places  to  visit. 

The  following  representatives  from  our  State  were  present : 


Mary  E.  Baker,  Bryn  INIawr. 
Robt.  P.  Bliss.  Harrisburg. 
Henry  J.  Carr.  Scranton. 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Carr.  Scranton. 


H.  W.  C  raver,  Pittsburgh. 
Anna  A.  Dougherty,  Philadelphia. 
I\rrs.  E.  R.  Delfino.  Philadelphia. 
Sarah  E.  Coding.  Philadelphia. 
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Luther  E.  Hewitt,  Philadelphia. 
Julia  A.  Hopkins,  Philadelphia. 
Jessie  G.  Keefer.  Seranton. 
Martha  Kenworthy,  Chester. 
George  H.  Lamb,  Braddoek. 
Nellie  E.  Leming. 
James  McKirdy,  Harrisburg. 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Harris- 
burg. 

Prances  J.  Olcott,  Pittsburgh. 


P.  H.  Price,  Philadelphia. 
William  R.  Reinick,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  L.  M.  Robinson,  Philadelphia. 
A.  C.  Sheetz,  Harrisburg. 
Susan  L.  Sherman,  Bradford. 
Grace  Steele. 

W.  P.  Stevens,  Homestead. 
Luella  Stevenson. 
Rose  G.  Stewart,  Philadelphia.  , 
Irma  A.  Watts,  Harrisburg. 
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Kev.  Horace  E.  Hayden, 
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Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Secretary. 
Harrisburg. 


Robert  P.  Bliss,  Ass't.  Secretary. 
Helen  Underwood  Price, 

Consulting  Librarian. 


Harrison  W.  Graver,  Pittsburgh. 
Henry  Belin,  Jr.,  Scranton. 


Anna  A.  MacDonald, 

Eead  of  Traveling  Libraries. 


KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


The  Tenth  Annual  fleeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Kittatiny  House,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Septem- 
ber 30-Oetober  1,  1910.  The  number  of  persons  registered  was  56, 
representing  over  35  libraries.  The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
Friday  morning  by  the 'President  Mr.  Henry  F.  IMarx,  of  Easton 
Public  Library.  In  a  short  sketch  of  the  Association  he  showed  the 
place  in  the  library  field  of  Philadelphia  in  starting  the  travel  system, 
its  work  with  the  blind,  and  the  training  school  at  Drexel  Institute, 
and  that  of  Pittsburgh  Avith  its  specialty  of  children's  work,  and  its 
fine  library  of  technology.  The  change  of  subjects  of  discussion  at 
library  meetings,  due  to  the  systematizing  of  work  through  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards,  A.  L.  A.  book-lists,  library  bulletins,  etc., 
has  brought  us  the  broader  questions  of  methods  of  bringing  people 
to  the  books,  and  of  finding  a  book  for  every  reader. 

The  first  order  of  the  morning  was  general  business.  On  motion 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  showed  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $59.83. 

The  resolution  was  offered  and  the  motion  carried  that  the  Treas- 
urer be  directed  to  write  off  all  dues  owed  by  members  prior  to  the 
last  year  for  which  receipt  had  been  sent  to  them. 
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A  resolution  was  offered  dropping  the  Association  members  whose 
dues  had  not  been  paid  since  1906.  Objection  was  made  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  moved  that  this  matter  be  brought  up  under  new  busi- 
ness, which  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eesearch 
of  New  York  City,  followed  with  an  address  upon  "Interesting  the 
Public  in  Library  Needs  and  Library  Finance."  He  said  that  the 
above  episode  of  difficulty  in  collecting  dues,  illustrated  the  problem 
in  municipal  support, — delinquency  and  lack  of  knowledge.  As  the 
government  is  of  first  importance  in  a  town,  the  librarian  must  inter- 
est himself  in  national  and  local  governmental  problems;  he  should 
collect,  classify  and  have  available  information  on  public  questions, 
rendering  the  library  indispensible  on  furnishing  concrete  data.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  advertising  the  library  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  work  done,  and  said  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  librarian 
that  the  community  know  what  it  is  geting  and  what  it  is  missing. 
Bulletins  and  annual  reports  are  not  sufficient,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
study  social  methods  of  to-day. 

Exhibits  of  local  conditions,  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  could 
be  done  with  larger  appropriations  has  been  an  effective  method  used 
by  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Eesearch. 

Mr  Montgomery  asked  for  definite  plans  of  action  for  librarians 
and  Mr.  Allen  recommended  study  of  local  conditions,  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  concrete  facts  and  collections  of  newspaper  clippings  on 
current  topics. 

Miss  J.  L.  Strange  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  read  the 
following  paper  on  ' '  Advertising  Methods  used  by  Libraries  " : 

Library  advertising  as  an  art  is  comparatively  new  and  we  have 
only  just  begun  to  see  its  possibilities.  Good  systematic  advertising 
pays  a  commercial  firm  well.  Then  why  should  it  not  pay  in  a  public 
library  where  everything  belongs  to  the  people,  if  they  can  only  be 
made  to  realize  it,  and  at  the  same  time  l)e  taught  to  use  their  own. 

There  seem  to  be  these  two  essentials  in  good  library  advertising: 

First,  "We  must  get  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Second,  We  must  show  them  that  we  have  something  they  can  use. 

In  a  small  town,  or  in  a  medium-sized  one,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  interest  the  people.  Here  the  librarian  has  a  chance 
to  know  almost  everyone,  or  if  she  does  not  know  them  she  knows 
about  them,  and  it  is  her  own  fault  to  a  large  extent  if  in  the  course 
of  time  the  library  does  not  receive  visits  from  the  entire  populace, 
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for  one  reason  or  another.  She  goes  to  church  socials  and  lawn  fetes 
and  school  entertainments  and  teachers'  meetings,  and  her  very  pres- 
ence in  a  commnnity  (if  she  is  the  right  sort)  is  an  advertisement  for 
her  library.  She  hears  when  Mrs.  Brown  begins  to  make  a  study  of 
rugs  and  she  mentions  a  rug  booli  in  the  library  to  Mrs.  Brown 's  next 
door  neighbor.  Mrs.  Brown  straighway  puts  on  her  hat  and  visits 
the  library,  discovers  that  the  rug  book  will  help  her  and  that  there 
are  other  things  in  the  library  which  will  be  useful  to  her — likewise  a 
few  which  will  interest  her  husband,  maybe;  and  so  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  have  been  initiated  to  the  library.  No  telling  how  many  people 
they  pass  the  word  along  to,  and  it  doubtless  happens  that  someone 
drops  in  for  something  or  other  because  "Mrs.  Brown  said  I  might 
get  it  here,"  or,  "Mr.  Johnson  got  articles  on  old  invories  here  last 
week  at  Brown's  suggestion  and  he  said  perhaps  I  could  get  a  book 
on  motor-boats."  Every  new  book  has  its  affinity,  as  it  were,  in  some 
member  of  the  public,  and  the  librarian  herself  acts  as  a  medium  to 
bring  them  together. 

In  a  city  we  are  too  specialized  to  accomplish  much  through  per- 
sonal work  in  advertising.  We  are  concentrated  in  ovir  special  de- 
partments, and  it  is  no  one  person 's  business  to  talk  library.  In  fact 
I  ani  afraid  that  at  times  some  of  us  even  resent  having  people  "talk 
shop"  while  we  are  "off  duty,"  so  that  we  are  not  "advertised  by  our 
loving  friends"  as  much  as  we  might  be.  Why  shoukl  a  large  library 
not  have  an  official  library  advertiser  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
know  the  people,  to  visit  the  various  public  meetings,  to  see  who  at- 
tends and  what  interests  them,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the 
city  and  drop  so-and-so  a  card  when  a  book  comes  in  which  might 
appeal  to  him,  and  write  someone  else  a  note  mentioning  books  on  a 
subject  which  might  be  of  interest?  Of  course  a  certain  amount  of 
this  is  being  done  in  large  lil)raries  all  the  time,  but  it  is  no  one  per- 
son's business  -and  for  that  reason  is  not  done  as  systematically  as 
it  might  be.  The  official  advertiser  might  also  have  charge  of  the 
library  news  for  the  papers,  and  of  the  big  exhibits  not  connected 
with  any  one  department.  He  would  know  of  all  conventions  in  the 
city  and  have  library  notices  posted  and  perhaps  timely  lists  of  books ; 
he  would  advertise  the  use  of  the  telephone  and  see  that  the  foreigners 
through  their  societies  and  ehurclies  know  about  the  foreign  books ;  he 
would  never  let  slip  any  chance  whereby  the  library,  its  hours  and  its 
resources,  might  l)e  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Working 
in  conjunction  with  the  various  departments  and  branches,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  might  be  quite  an  institution ;  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
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accomplished  in  a  large  library  system  through  just  such  a  medium  in 
bringing  the  library  to  the  people.  For  surely  until  every  seat  in 
the  central  and  branch  libraries  is  filled  every  second  of  every  hour 
the  library  is  open,  and  until  crowds  eager  for  library  assistance  are 
clamoring  at  our  doors;  until  more  and  more  come,  and  more  and 
more  and  more  each  year ;  until  everybody  is  coming  and  there  are  no 
more  to  come ;  and  until  there  are  no  unused  books  on  our  shelves — 
until  then  we  should  not  cease  to  advertise  our  public  libraries. 

So  much  for  visions  and  air  castles.  Now  for  the  actual  methods 
of  one  library.    In  Pittsburgh  we  advertise  in  various  ways : 

First,  "We  have  the  printed  lists  of  books  on  special  subjects  which 
are  for  free  distribution.  Lists  about  the  size  of  catalogue  cards, 
which  may  be  used  as  book  marks  and  as  call  slips,  have  been  made  of 
school  and  college  stories,  colonial  romances,  Civil  War  stories,  novels 
of  music  and  musicians,  pleasant  essays,  outdoor  sports,  novels  by 
Catholic  writers,  stories  of  Indians  and  pioneers,  entertaining  travel, 
'detective  stories,  strength  of  materials,  etc.  Copies  of  the  list 
of  books  on  cars  and  gas  engines  are  left  for  distribution  at  various 
garages  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  branch  libraries,  and  in  another 
section  of  the  city  grocers  are  glad  to  include  in  packages  of  eggs, 
sugar,  etc.,  lists  of  good  cook  books  which  are  supplied  by  the  library. 

Another  set  of  lists  compiled  for  use  with  stereographs  is  proving 
successful.  We  have  the  stereographs  in  twelve  different  tours,  and 
for  each  tour  we  have  a  list  of  good  books  on  the  country.  These  are 
put  into  the  boxes  when  the  pictures  are  packed  for  circulation,  and 
people  becoming  interested  in  Switzerland,  for  example,  first  through 
the  stereographs,  often  continue  to  travel  by  book  through  the  sug- 
gestive list,— finally  reaching  the  card  catalogue  for  further  titles. 

In  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  we  have  more  com- 
prehensive lists,  such  as  the  "Lives  and  Letters"  recently  published 
in  36pp.,  giving  interesting  annotations  on  the  books  recommended. 
The  lists  on  Mica,  Smoke  Prevention,  Metal  Corrosion  and  Protection, 
Steam  Turbines;  those  on  the  Expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet  to  the 
Ohio  country ;  the  Expedition  of  General  Forbes  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne ;  Washington 's  Visits  to  Pittsburgh ;  Braddock 's  Expedition  ; 
The  Whiskey  Insurrection ;  various  lists  for  children  and  the  Avork 
with  them — are  some  of  these  helps. 

Then  we  advertise  to  good  advantage  through  special  exhibits.  The 
branches  and  the  loan  department  at  the  central  library  have  timely 
collection  of  books  with  attractive  posters  to  call  attention  to  them. 
In  the  reference  department  during  the  last  year  a  Cleati  City  Day 
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exhibit  was  put  out  at  the  time  when  the  Civic  Commission  was 
agitating  this  question ;  when  public  opinion  was  strong  against  the 
traction  service,  we  had  a  street  car  exhibit ;  when  people  were  dis- 
cussing the  advisability  of  a  mammoth  pageant  on  Independence  Day, 
a  sane  Fourth  of  July  and  pageantry  exhibit ;  and  a  royalties  bulletin 
was  put  out  at  the  time  of  King  Edward's  death,  giving  pictures  of 
the  royal  relatives  of  the  present  king,  who  are  occupying  other 
thrones,  and  the  best  references  on  them. 

Last  spring  we  had  our  biggest  recent  exhibit,  ' '  a  college  show ' '  we 
called  it.  Twenty-two  colleges  and  universities  about  the  country 
sent  us  pictures  of  their  buildings,  campuses,  etc.,  with  catalogues 
and  descriptive  material  to  be  given  away,  and  we  used  some  unoc- 
cupied rooms  for  the  display.  We  posted  notices  in  various  places 
and  sent  them  to  the  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools,  and  the 
^'show"  was  a  great  success,  well  worth  the  trouble  it  took,  for  many 
people  old  and  yoimg  came  to  see  it  during  the  six  weeks  it  was  open, 
and  incidentally  of  course,  to  see  the  library  and  find  out  what  it  was 
for.  Now  we  are  exhibiting  each  week  in  the  Reference  room  a 
Medici  priat  of  some  famous  picture,  with  books  about  the  artist  on  a 
table  in  front  of  it.  Every  Sunday  two  of  the  newspapers  print  spec- 
ial stories  on  the  picture  for  the  coming  week,  and  one  paper  even 
adds  a  cut  of  the  picture  to  be  shown. 

We  have  also  on  view  now  an  Old  Pittsburgh  exhibit,  supplement- 
ing a  series  of  articles  which  the  Pittsburgh  Post  is  running  for  three 
months,  entitled  ' '  The  Story  of  Pittsburgh ;  a  series  of  historical 
sketches. ' '  The  exhibit  includes  old  manuscripts  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  city,  old  books  of  travel  giving  word  pictures  of 
Pittsburgh  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  early  newspapers, 
old  directories,  etc.,  which  are  interesting  to  many  people. 

The  technical  reference  department  has  a  fine  collection  of  trade 
catalogiies  out  in  the  room,  which  calls  attention  to  itself,  and  early 
in  the  spring  they  had  a  most  alluring  seed  catalogue  exhibit.  This 
fall  when  Pittsburgh  has  its  big  land  show  they  are  to  have  an  exhibit 
of  books,  and  a  special  pamphlet  with  an  annotated  list  has  been 
printed.  These  lists  will  be  given  away  at  the  show  itself.  The  loan 
department  is  also  to  have  an  exhibit  of  circulating  books  on  poultry, 
soils,  irrigation,  dry  farming,  market  gardening,  and  all  the  subjects 
which  the  land  show  visitors  will  be  discussing. 

The  exhibits  serve  two  purposes.  They  call  attention  to  themselves 
and  they  give  us  good  excuses  to  send  little  stories  about  them  to  the 
newspapers. 
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And  now  I  come  to  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  best  ways 
of  advertising  a  library.  In  smaller  towns  the  newspapers  usually 
send  reporters  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  libraries  for  news,  and  I 
have  been  told  by  some  of  the  librarians  of  these  towns  that  the  papers 
"pester  them  to  death."  I  believe  the  average  large  library  would  be 
glad  of  a  chance  to  be  so  pestered.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  we 
sent  once  a  week,  to  one  paper  and  sometimes  to  two,  copy  on  some 
specially  interesting  feature  of  our  work,  for  instance,  the  periodical 
room  and  what  it  includes,  the  work  with  clubs,  the  debate  work 
with  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  etc.,  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  outsider.  "We  did  this  ourselves  because  the  papers  did  not  do 
it,  but  they  were  very  ready  to  print  our  stories  and  took  practically 
everything  we  sent,  giving  it  good  headlines. 

Lately  they  seem  to  realize  that  the  library  is  a  place  where  they 
may  find  special  stories,  and  last  spring  a  reporter  for  the  Post  wrote 
a  series  of  eight  articles  on  the  different  departments  of  the  system. 
She  put  them  in  a  readable  and  chatty  style,  illustrated  them  with 
library  cuts,  and  they  proved  very  popular.  The  branches  sent  to  the 
local  papers — weeklies  mostly,  published  in  their  section  of  the  city — 
lists  of  books  and  library  notes  which  are  gladly  received.  The 
Courier,  published  for  the  colored  residents  of  the  city,  not  only 
printed  a  list  of  books  of  interest  to  colored  people  compiled  by  one 
branch  librarian,  but  are  repeating  the  entire  list  every  week,  with  the 
following  headlines  in  double-faced  type :  ' '  Books  of  interest  to  our 
people  at  the  Wylie  Avenue  Library.  Eead  them."  The  school 
papers  are  another  medium  for  advertising.  We  have  the  Carnegie 
Technical  Schools  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  central  library,  and  students  and  professors  make  good  use 
of  the  library.  Their  college  papers  are  read  by  most  all  of  them, 
and  space  for  library  notes  is  always  available  for  the  asking.  ■ 

We  have  also  posters  in  public  places  which  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  work  and  perhaps  bring  people  into  the  building, 
and  from  that  they  may  find  that  they  have  further  use  for  the 
library.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just  how  much  such  things 
actually  pay,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  keeping  the  public  library  con- 
stantly before  the  people  cannot  help  but  pay  in  the  end.  Some- 
time they  are  going  to  wake  up  and  know  it  is  there,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  them.  If  they  get  what  they  want  the  first  time  they  come, 
and  find  the  place  comfortable,  the  light  good,  the  service  rapid  and 
the  workers  pleasant  and  willing,  then  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
feel  that  it  is  for  them  and  they  will  come  again.    I  believe  the  main 
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qviestion  now  is  to  get  them  to  come  once — all  kinds  and  everybody — 
and  in  a  big  city  it  takes  more  than  open  library  doors  for  many.  It 
takes  careful  library  advertising. 

One  more  suggestion  for  the  official  library  advertiser.  Suppose  he 
utilize  the  nickelodeons  to  advertise  his  library.  Suppose  he  have  a 
moving  picture  show  of  people,  just  ordinary  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, on  their  way  to  the  library,  their  books  under  their  arms.  Sup- 
pose  we  see  them  in  the  library  looking  up  their  titles  in  the  cata- 
logue, handing  in  call  slips,  receiving  their  books,  looking  them  over,, 
deciding  what  to  take,  having  them  charged  and  going  home  to  spend' 
a  cosy  evening  reading  them.  Suppose  we  see  the  children  at  a  story 
hour,  and  the  foreigners  choosing  books  in  various  languages ;  the- 
technical  men  getting  their  reference  books  in  the  technology  depart- 
ment ;  the  blind  reading  the  embossed  books.  Such  advertising  would 
do  more  for  the  library  than  any  amount  of  lists  or  exhibits  or  news- 
paper stories,  and  would  reach  just  the  people  the  other  things  would 
never  reach,  perhaps.  Cost?  Of  course  it  w^ould  cost,  but  in  the 
end  it  would  pay.  Dramatize  two  or  three  good  standard  novels  for 
a  moving  picture  show  and  run  a  sign  on  the  screen :  ' '  These  stories 
are  in  the  public  library, ' '  and  then  run  an  actual  library  series  show- 
ing how  easy  it  is  to  get  the  books  and  the  people  actually  doing  it. 
Now  see  the  crowds  turn  into  library  patrons !  The  library  hours 
extend  to  twenty-four  each  day,  the  staif  doubled,  the  librarian  smile, 
and  the  statistics  soar ! 

Miss  M.  H.  Davis  spoke  of  the  methods  used  in  Chester,  newspaper 
articles,  public  notices,  circulation  of  card  notices  at  large  meetings, 
post-cards  of  the  library,  contribution  boxes  in  public  places,  and  the 
use  of  a  room  in  the  library  for  public  purposes. 

Miss  E.  W.  Penny  packer,  of  Phoenixville,  had  used  printed  lists, 
published  trustee  reports,  and  done  much  work  with  the  school. 

Miss  M.  S.  Skeele,  of  Lancaster,  recommended  the  publishing  of 
reports. 

The  following  committee  w^as  then  appointed  by  the  President  to 
nominate  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Mr.  Craver,  Pittsburgh ; 
Miss  Carver.  Sharon ;  Miss  Kathbone,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Educational  Section 

At  3  P.  M.  the  Educational  Section  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Marx, 
who  spoke  on  the  need  of  organization  of  school  and  college  libraries 
and  he  recommended  a  committee  of  a  chairman  and  two  others  to 
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serve  as  a  publicity  committee  to  arouse  interest  in  this  section  as  a 
part  of  the  K.  S.  L.  A. 

Mr.  Filson,  of  Lafayette,  expressed  his  approval  of  such  a  move, 
and  spoke  of  the  need  of  exchange  of  methods. 

Mr.  Marx  urged  that  a  report  be  made  at  the  regular  Keystone 
State  meeting  by  the  committee  of  this  section. 

Dr.  Rimlde,  of  State  College,  felt  that  colleges  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Association  and  that  they  would  gain  much. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Crozer,  felt  that  although  they  had  their  own  prob- 
lems, they  would  get  help  from  comparison  and  from  coming  together 
with  public  libraries. 

Mr.  Marx  urged  interchange  of  books  and  need  of  preventing  dupli- 
cation of  cataloguing  and  buying. 

Miss  Eeutter  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Museum  of  the 
State  Library. 

Miss  Eitchie,  of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,  assured  the  meet- 
ing of  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  movement. 

Miss  Gray,  of  State  College,  read  letters  from  persons  unable  to 
attend  but  approving  of  the  plan. 

A  general  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  that  a  committee  of  Mr.  Filson,  Dr.  Runkle  and 
Miss  Reutter  be  appointed  to  confer  together  and  report  at  the  Sat- 
urday morning  session  on  some  future  plan  of  procedure. 

Second  General  Session. 

The  Friday  evening  session  with  its  subject,  "The  Workingman 
and  the  Library,"  was  opened  by  an  address  by  the  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Mr.  John  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia.  He  gave 
a  short  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  Philadelphia  library  from  a  room 
containing  1,500  public  documents  to  a  system  of  22  branches  with 
230,000  volumes.  He  said  that  the  working  man  must  be  met  by 
special  plans,  but  that  when  books  were  cheerfully  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal and  kind  attention  given  to  him,  a  more  cordial  reader  and  a 
better  friend  to  the  library  could  not  be  found. 

Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
followed  with  an  address  upon  what  the  "Library  can  do  for  the 
Workingman. " 

He  argued  that  libraries  should  attempt  to  deal  both  with  the 
ignorance  of  workingmen  and  with  the  -  causes  of  their  ignorance. 
He  spoke  principally  on  the  latter  subject.      How  libraries  could 
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reach  workinguien.  librarians  knew  far  better  than  he ;  he  suggested, 
however,  that  workingmen  could  be  reached  in  the  factories  at  the 
noon  hour,  with  lists  of  books,  and  sometimes  with  the  books  them- 
selves, for  circulation  and  exchange.  If  the  mountain  of  labor  will 
not  go  to  the  prophet,  the  prophet  must  go  to  the  mountain. 

As  to  the  causes  of  ignorance  among  workingmen,  Mr.  Bliss  argued 
that  they  were  largely  economic,  and  that  what  woi'kingmen  needed 
most  in  connection  with  libraries  was  the  opportunity  to  use  them. 
To  this  end,  one  of  the  first  requirements  was  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  librar3^  therefore,  should  do  what  it  could  to 
disseminate  information  to  all  classes  of  the  community  in  regard  to 
the  practicability  of  shortened  hours.  In  some  towns  what  the  library 
could  do  most  for  the  w^orldngman  was  to  educate  his  employer,  the 
editor  of  the  town  paper,  or  the  clergyman,  men  who  morally  influence 
the  community.  The  shortened  day  has  been  proven  by  actual  ex- 
perience to  be  a  marked  success.  The  first  use  of  increased  leisure 
by  workingmen  is  sometimes  to  send  them  to  the  saloon,  or  other  form 
of  dissipation,  but  in  the  long  run  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor,  as  has  been  abundantly  proven,  is  made  good  use  of  by 
workingmen.  Mr.  Rea,  who  started  to  write  a  book  to  show  the  im- 
practicability of  the  eight-hour  day,  was  converted  by  absolute  evi- 
dence into  a  strong  believer  in  the  eight-hour  day.  When  men  work 
long  hours  they  become,  in  most  cases,  physically  and  mentally  incap- 
able of  absorbing  information  in  the  evening. 

2.  Workingmen  need  organization  if  they  are  to  get  that  economic 
development  which  will  allow  them  to  live  and  progress  at  all  along 
educational  lines.  High  wages  mean  ability  to  buy  and  use  and  read 
books  which  men  working  for  a  bare  livelihood,  or  uncertain  of  their 
future  can  rarely  attain.  One  practical  way  to  raise  wages  at  present 
is  for  men  to  organize.  Mr.  Bliss  argued  not  only  for  good  trade 
unions,  but  even  "bad  trade  unions"  because  "bad  trade  unions 
were  on  the  way  to  develop  good  trade  imions.  The  Union  is  the 
American  school  in  self-government  for  adults.  It  will  be  about  what 
its  members  are ;  you  cannot  expect  wise  trade  unions  from  unwise 
trade  imionists ;  but  by  organizing,  even  if  they  make  mistakes,  they 
stumble  towards  progress,  and  become  wiser  and  better.  Older  and 
stronger  trade  unions  are  the  best  and  most  conservative  unions,  but 
they  began  in  most  cases  by  being  weak  and  "bad  rmions. "  Mr. 
Bliss  argued  that  the  library  should  have  literature  upon  these  sub- 
jects that  the  general  conununity  can  understand  the  argument  for 
Unionism. 
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3.  The  library  should  educate  the  community  in  regard  to  the  right 
use  of  government  for  the  advantage  of  workingmen.  In  America 
we  have  largely  despised  government,  and  left  our  great  business 
interests  to  be  handled  by  private  business  corporations.  The  result 
is  that,  generallj^  speaking,  private  business  does  our  large  things,  and 
government  financially  little  things,  with  the  result  that  the  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  largely  come  under  the  power  of  cor- 
porations, Avho  work  through  political  bosses  and  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt tools.  Yet  we  must  look  to  government  for  the  help  and  defense 
of  the  industrially  weak.  We  need  in  America,  too,  what  is  being 
developed  in  Europe,  the  minimum  wage.  This  guarantees  that  no 
working  people  shall  receive  less  than  enough  to  support  and  renew 
life.  With  that  guarantee,  the  workingmen  can  be  free  from  absolute 
worry  for  the  necessities  of  life  so  long  as  they  work,  and  can  press 
on  to  get  higher  wages  and  more  immaterial  development. 

A  commimity  that  understands  these  subjects  will  be  a  community 
that  gets  at  the  causes  of  the  ignorance  of  workingmen,  and  therefore 
the  library  has  a  duty  and  responsibility  in  forwarding  such  general 
information.  Many  churches  are  becoming  interested  in  social  reform 
but  reform  will  not  be  broiight  in  solely  by  the  prayers  of  the  clergy- 
men. We  must  have  a  practical  intelligent  understanding  of  these 
questions,  and  what  the  clergyman  preaches  will  often  be  influenced 
by  the  books  he  reads  in  the  public  library. 

Many  quack  cures  are  now  being  suggested,  but  it  is  the  part  of 
educated  men  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  hold  a  wise  bal- 
ance, and  the  educated  balance  of  the  town  is  often  largely  due  to 
the  library  in  the  town. 

Mr.  A¥.  F.  Stevens  described  the  use  of  the  Homestead  Library  by 
the  workingman.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  establishing  the 
institutional  libraries  at  Homestead,  Duquesne  and  Braddock  was  the 
education  of  the  mental  side  by  the  library  proper,  of  the  physical 
through  the  gymnasium,  and  the  ethical  and  moral  by  concerts  and 
musical  activities.  The  point  of  interest  must  be  discovered  by  per- 
sonal contact.  He  described  the  activities  of  the  Homestead  library, 
the  Athletic  Club,  the  billiard  room,  room  for  games,  one  for  reading, 
the  gymnasium,  the  natatorium,  the  bov/ling  alley,  night  school, 
musical  organization,  study  clubs  and  lecture  courses. 

Miss  Carver,  of  Sharon,  spoke  of  the  library  as  it  exists  there  in 
connection  with  the  Buhl  Club,  through  which  the  members  may 
belong  to  the  library.    As  a  result,  77  per  cent,  of  their  registration 
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is  men  and  boys.  Lists  of  new  books,  or  on  special  subjects  are  posted 
in  the  shops,  and  are  sent  out  in  books  drawn  by  the  children.  Cards 
stating  recent  accessions  are  sent  to  men  interested  in  special  lines. 

Miss  Parsons,  of  Canton  Public  Library,  emphasized  the  need  of 
courteous  treatment  and  personal  interest.  As  the  Avorkingman  wants 
to  be  amused,  a  careful  selection  of  fiction  for  him  brings  good  results. 

Miss  Sherman,  of  Bradford,  had  not  found  lists  of  special  subjects 
of  great  success.  She  recomended  the  use  of  newspaper  space  and 
spoke  of  the  need  of  broadening  the  general  knowledge  of  the  working- 
man. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Library,  Wil- 
liamsport.  had  compiled  technical  lists  and  had  collected  technical 
lists  and  had  collected  technical  periodicals  for  binding.  He  em- 
phasized the  need  of  shelving  together  all  the  material  in  the  six  hun- 
dreds on  technology  and  mechanics. 

Miss  "Weiss,  of  Warren  Public  Library,  said  that  the  social  service 
clubs,  natural  science  club  and  musical  society  had  turned  their  col- 
lections over  to  the  city  and  that  these  are  arranged  just  below  the 
books  of  general  interest. 

Third  General  Session 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Marx  and 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  read  as  follows : 

President,  R.  P.  Bliss,  Harrisburg;  Vice-president,  Dr.  E.  W.  Run- 
kle.  State  College ;  Secretary,  Miss  M.  S.  Skeele,  Lancaster ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  Williamsport. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  these 
officers  and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  Educational  Section  eonamittee  presented  the  following  report 
which  was  accepted  and  filed. 

1.  That  an  educational  section  be  recognized  by  the  Association. 

2.  That  such  section  be  composed  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  high 
schools,  library  training  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

3.  That  at  least  one  session  of  each  annual  meeting  be  set  aside 
for  discussion  of  special  problems  of  this  class  of  libraries. 

4.  That  one  member  of  this  section  to  be  appointed  by  the  section 
be  constituted  a  member  of  the  executive  or  progTam  committee  and 
that  for  the  season  of  1911,  IMr.  Filson  be  so  constituted. 

Announcements  of  arrangements  for  the  trolley  trip  to  Stroudsburg 
were  then  made. 
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Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  presented  the  following  amendments  to- 
the  constitution  which  were  adopted: 
To  amend  Section  III : 

Any  library,  historical  association,  or  similar  organization  inter- 
ested in  library  work  may  become  a  member  upon  payment  of  the 
annual  dues. 

To  amend  Section  VI : 

(a)  Annual  dues  of  libraries,  historical  associations  and  similar 
organizations  shall  be  two  dollars  a  year  and  individuals  one  dollar  a 
year  in  advance. 

(b)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  begin  November  1. 
Miss  Howard,  of  the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch,  read  a  paper  on  "The 

-    Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Foreigner." 

Among  the  agencies  for  self-help  for  foreigners  the  library  has  a 
prominent  place,  but  nothing  can  make  it  of  service  unless  the  people 
themselves  manifest  a  disposition  to  use  it.  This  disposition  is  pres- 
ent in  a  large  proportion  of  recent  immigrants,  even  though  many  are 
handicapped  in  their  struggle  for  learning  by  the  economic  condition 
of  their  lives. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  foreign  books  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  first  place  this 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  as  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  buy  books 
for  the  foreigners  when  so  many  English  books  were  needed.  Then 
there  was  formerly  a  little  bit  of  doubt  whether  it  was  just  right  to 
provide  books  in  the  foreign  languages  on  the  theory  that  foreigners 
should  be  compelled  to  learn  and  read  English  in  order  to  give  them 
an  incentive  to  become  more  readily  assimilated  into  the  American 
civic  body. 

This  old  idea  has  been  outgrown  and  foreign  books  and  newspapers 
are  looked  upon  now  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  home  feeling  in  a 
new  country  where  the  foreigner  can  be  brought  into  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  life  and  institutions.  The  public  school  looks 
after  the  children  of  the  aliens,  but  the  parents  land  in  America  when 
they  are  beyond  the  age  of  the  elementary  school  and  very  often  the 
only  way  they  can  learn  is  through  unpleasant  experiences. 

Books  which  tell  the  parent  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  send  his 
child  to  Avork  before  he  is  fourteen,  what  the  taxes  are  for,  and  what 
becomes  of  them,  where  to  get  naturalization  papers,  and  questions 
of  similar  nature,  save  the  foreigner  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment 
at  times  and  render  him  a  service  which  he  does  not  soon  forget. 

It  is  really  marvelous  how  readily  the  foreigners  do  assimilate. 
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They  are  qniek  to  learn  and  many  times  their  el¥orts  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation after  they  are  advanced  in  years  is  pathetic.  They  are  good 
readers,  most  earnest  students  and  always  intelligent  and  ambitious. 
They  want  to  learn  English  and  will  even  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  alpha- 
bet that  they  may  learn  how  to  read  and  write  at  home.  Primers, 
first  and  second  readers  are  frequently  taken  home  by  the  parent, 
and  many  children  take  books  home  to  read  to  their  parents  and  to 
teach  them  English. 

One  young  man,  a  Russian  by  birth,  came  to  this  coimtry  and 
started  in  the  so-called  ' '  Green  Horn ' '  or  foreign  room  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  graduated  from  the  High  School,  and  is  now  in  his 
Senior  Year  at  the  Carnegie  Technical  School.  In  the  mean  time  he 
has  been  married,  and  teaches  in  the  night  school  and  does  private 
tutoring  for  other  foreigners,  besides  spending  many  hours  a  week 
in  the  Library  reading  for  his  own  work. 

The  first  books  bought  for  the  library  in  foreign  languages  were  the 
classics  and  standard  books  in  each  language.  While  this  seemed  the 
natural  way  to  buy,  it  was  not  the  wisest  in  view  of  the  demand. 
Many  of  the  older  borrowers  demanding  foreign  books,  have  read  the 
standards  in  their  native  countries  and  would  much  prefer  some 
modem  writer.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  books  translated  from  the 
English,  and  in  the  Wylie  Avenue  district  such  books  as  "Daniel 
Deronda,"  "David  Copperfield,"  and  Shakespeare,  are  very  much 
in  demand.  Sociology,  light  science,  literary  essays,  history,  poetry 
and  drama  are  also  popular. 

After  the  foreigner  has  learned  a  little  English  he  often  asks  for  the 
same  book  in  both  English  and  Russian,  for  example,  as  this  is  a 
great  aid  in  increasing  his  vocabulary.  Books  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guages which  will  tell  him  about  America  and  enable  him  to  take  out 
his  naturalization  papers  are  in  constant  demand.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  an  American  history,  biography  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington  receive  frequent  requests. 

It  is  usually  foimd  that  in  a  district  where  there  is  a  foreign  com- 
munity the  class  of  reading  is  of  the  best.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
sections  where  there  are  Jews,  for  "Israel's  intellectual  hunger  is  as 
great  as  its  proverbial  greed  for  wealth."  In  the  Wylie  Avenue  dis- 
trict last  year,  the  average  fiction  per  cent,  was  only  52.56,  even  though 
every  borrower  had  the  privilege  of  taking  two  books  of  fiction  at  a 
time. 

To  make  up  an  order  of  foreign  books  is  more  of  an  undertaking 
than  would  appear  on  the  surface.   We  have  tried  to  make  the  stand- 
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ard  of  selection  of  foreign  books  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  books. 
We  have  asked  individual  borrowers  for  suggestions  and  reeomrnen- 
dations,  we  have  consulted  the  lists  of  other  libraries,  have  employed 
specialists  and  in  the  ease  of  the  Ilungarion  books  have  written  to 
the  Hungarian  officials.  The  utmost  care  has  been  given  the  subject, 
but  even  then  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  books  were  printed 
in  small  editions  and  are  now  out  of  print,  or  that  a  library  on  which 
we  have  relied  for  selection  has  based  its  choice  on  good  binding  and 
titles  in  stock,  or  that  the  agent  did  not  have  the  book  asked  for  and 
sent  something  else.  In  the  Yiddish  books  in  particular  it  was  hard 
to  make  a  list  which  could  be  procured,  which  was  up  to  our  standard 
and  not  too  radically  socialistic  in  character.  Then  when  the  books 
were  received,  most  of  them  were  unbound  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  one  who  knew  the  language  to  check  the  orders  and  make 
the  books  ready  for  the  shelves. 

During  the  last  year  the  cataloguing  of  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Russian 
and  Polish  has  been  arranged  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  have 
secured  an  assistant  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
who  is  able  to  give  us  such  time  as  is  necessary  to  catalogue  books  in 
them.  He  has  revised  the  entire  catalogue  of  books  in  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish.  Cards  containing  the  author's  name  and  title  have  been 
made  on  a  typewriter  equipped  with  the  Hebrew  characters;  the 
author's  name  and  a  translation  of  the  title  have  been  added  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  necessary  number  of  duplicates  made  upon  a  hectograph. 
We  now  have  a  complete  catalogue  of  these  works.  At  the  Central 
Library  and  the  Branches  the  catalogues  for  most  of  the  foreign  books 
are  kept  in  drawers  by  themselves,  so  that  a  foreigner  need  only  to 
look  over  the  drawer  containing  the  cards  for  books  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. At  the  Branches  where  the  open-shelf  system  is  used  en- 
tirely, the  foreign  books  are  shelved  separately  and  each  book  bears  a 
printed  label  denoting  the  language,  so  that  the  pages  are  sure  to  re- 
place the  book  in  its  proper  place. 

The  application  fi^le  is  another  problem,  as  it  is  difficult  to  impress 
upon  the  foreigner  the  necessity  of  spelling  his  name  in  one  way 
only.  This  of  course  leads  to  confusion  in  the  registration  records  and 
as  many  as  eight  cross  references  have  had  to  be  made  for  some  names. 
For  example  the  family  name  Siegle  appears  in  our  file  under  eight 
different  forms.  We  try  to  have  all  children  spell  their  names  as  the 
parents  do,  but  even  then  there  are  variations  and  often  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  do  not  spell  their  names  alike.  Then  without 
much  warning  a  borrower  will  decide  to  change  his  name  from 
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Abraniovitz  to  Abrams,  or  from  Habensky  to  Bunnin,  because  "Ha- 
bensky  was  too  long  to  print  on  the  sign-board  above  the  door,  and 
Bunnin  was  the  mother 's  maiden  name. ' '  In  the  Jewish  families  the 
grandsons  and  daughters  are  named  sometimes  after  the  grandparents, 
so  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  cousins  to  have  the  same  names,  and  often 
a  home  visit  is  necessary  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

The  messenger  for  delinquent  books  is  kept  very  busy  in  a  district 
which  is  essentially  foreign.  Many  complications  arise  from  the 
variations  in  names,  from  frequent  removals  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  foreigners  do  not  understand  thoroughly  the  rules  of  the  library, 
or  do  not  wish  to,  but  the  messenger  is  a  veritable  Sherlock  Hohnes,  so 
in  the  end  we  do  not  lose  a  large  number  of  books,  but  it  often  takes 
many  trips  to  recover  them. 

The  library  has  experimented  a  little  by  having  foreign  assistants, 
who  knew  the  language  and  the  people  of  the  district  and  as  a  whole 
the  experiment  has  been  successful,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
foreign  assistants  who  have  all  the  other  qualifieations  for  a  good 
librarian. 

Within  the  past  three  years  we  have  tried  to  buy  books  especially 
written  for  foreigners  to  teach  them  the  English  language.  At  the 
Central  Library  these  books  have  been  little  used,  but  in  the  Branch 
districts  in  the  foreign  commimities  they  are  usually  in  demand.  Un- 
less a  foreigner  Imows  a  little  English,  or  has  a  companion  who  can 
help  him,  these  books  are  of  little  value  without  a  teacher.  In  my 
own  district  interlinear  books,  Yiddish  and  English  and  Russian  and 
English,  for  example,  are  in  constant  demand,  but  we  have  been  rm- 
able  to  find  many  that  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

Two  boys  came  to  the  Loan  Desk  and  the  smaller  one  told  the  as- 
sistant that  his  brother  had  just  come  to  America  after  living  most 
of  his  life  with  an  uncle  in  France,  after  his  parents  had  left  for 
America.  The  result  was  that  the  boy  spoke  only  French,  while  his 
parents  spoke  German,  Yiddish  and  English.  The  younger  boy  was  a 
regular  borrower  of  the  library  and  wanted  to  get  a  book  for  his 
brother  to  learn  English  so  he  could  talk  to  his  people  and  could  get 
work.  There  was  plenty  of  material  to  teach  an  American,  French, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  teach  the  Frenchman,  English,  so  the  assis- 
tant copied  a  few  pages  of  one  of  the  readers  for  foreigners,  putting 
the  French  equivalent  to  the  words  and  gave  it  to  the  boy  and  told 
him  to  come  back  in  a  day  or  two  and  she  would  have  more  ready  for 
him.  He  came  again  and  again  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  had  ac- 
quired enough  English  to  make  himself  imderstood.   He  still  comes  in 
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occasionally,  but  he  has  his  "job"  now,  so  he  has  little  time  for  out- 
side work. 

Last  winter  we  co-operated  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  having  classes 
in  English  for  foreigners.  A  teacher  was  sent  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
a  Branch  in  a  foreign  neighborhood  and  a  class  formed  for  one  or  two' 
nights  a  week.  The  membership  was  not  large,  but  those  who  did  at- 
tend were  very  faithful. 

We  hope  during  the  year  to  print  the  rules  of  the  library  and  the- 
application  blanks  in  the  foreign  languages,  and  to  have  some  signs; 
printed  which  will  tell  about  the  library  and  how  any  one  living  in 
Pittsburgh  may  draw  the  books. 

The  foreigners  as  a  rule  are  most  appreciative  of  everything  that 
is  done  for  them.  When  one  of  the  books  borrowed  from  the  library 
was  returned  this  note  was  found  in  it :  "I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  book.  I  availed  it  with  great  use  and  being  taught  with  your  fine 
exemple  of  helping  others  in  instriction  for  reading,  I  did  the  same. 
I  gave  the  booksto  my  friend  who  also  had  some  use  and  she  sends  her 
best  gratitude  to  you. " 

A  yormg  Russian  came  to  register  at  the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch. 
She  had  been  in  Pittsburgh  for  some  time,  but  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. She  had  read  nothing  since  coming  to  America  and  Avhen  she 
saw  the  Eussian  books  she  clasped  one  to  her  heart  and  with  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  joy  she  tried  to  tell  us  as  best  she  could  how  grate- 
ful she  was  for  the  books. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  library  and  the  foreigner,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Anthony,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Night  School,  is  "To 
teach  the  foreigner  English,  first,  for  it  is  the  key  to  all  things  Amer- 
ican, then  literature,  history  and  civics,  for  literature  teaches  the 
ideals,  history  the  struggles  and  cost,  and  civics  the  methods  used  to 
maintain  the  privileges  gained." 

Mr.  Peter  Roberts,  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  spoke  on  "What  Can  Libraries  do  to  Aid  the  Foreign 
Speaking  Peoples  in  America?" 

A  library  is  a  collection  of  books  designed  to  inform  the  intellect, 
amuse  the  heart,  elevate  the  taste,  and  improve  the  morals  of  its 
patrons.  The  foreign-speaking  are  immigrants  settling  in  industrial 
communities,  where  they  seek  better  economic  conditions  than  they 
enjoyed  in  the  fatherland.  If  all  the  books  in  the  library  at  South 
Bethlehem  are  English,  the  foreigner  who  knows  no  English  will  not 
patronize  it.    All  the  lore  of  the  ages  massed  in  vellum  and  cata- 
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logued  on  shelves  within  stone  walls  will  be  useless  unless  it  speaks 
in  a  tong'tie  known  of  the  men  who  open  them.  I  believe  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  is  the  language  of  this  land ;  it  is  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  and  peace  of  a  community  if  within  it  are  colonies  separated 
by  the  barrier  of  language.  If  it  were  possible  by  the  waving  of  a 
magician's  wand  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  which  separate  people 
that  ought  to  understand  each  other  and  co-operate  for  common  inter- 
ests, I  would  do  it  this  moment.  We  must,  however,  face  the  fact  that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  a  million  foreign-speaking 
people,  who,  if  they  are  to  be  helped  by  good  books,  can  only  be 
reached  by  giving  them  literature  in  their  own  language. 

Can  the  libraries  do  this  ?  It  has  been  done.  I  was  lately  in  the 
■city  of  Buffalo,  where  there  are  80,000  Poles.  They  live  in  the  east 
•side  occupying  a  large  section  of  the  city,  which  you  will  know 
;soon  after  you  enter,  for  Polish  is  spoken  by  the  children  in  the  streets, 
Polish  is  in  the  stores  and  saloons,  Polish  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
all  the  people  there  speak  Polish.  It  is  a  city  within  a  city.  A  branch 
of  the  Public  Library  was  opened  in  this  part  of  the  city.  It  is  in 
the  floor  of  Dom  Polski,  the  lady  in  charge  is  Mrs.  Kadlicka,  Polish, 
and  her  assistant  is  Miss  Stedman,  an  American  lady,  but  who  also 
■converses  in  Polish.  One  side  of  the  room  was  filled  with  Polish 
books,  on  the  table  were  two  or  three  Polish  dailies,  also  a  Polish  illus- 
trated weekly  published  in  Warsaw,  also  a  woman's  magazine  of  the 
nature  of  the  Women 's  Home  Companion.  Then  there  were  works 
of  reference  in  Polish  and  I  asked  Mrs.  K.  how  she  chose  books,  and 
she  showed  me  in  Polish  a  little  publication  similar  to  our  Book 
Buyer  in  which  notices  of  all  new  books  in  Polish  were  given ;  from 
"this  she  selected  new  volumes.  When  asked  if  the  books  were  used, 
she  said  they  were,  more  than  the  other  books  in  the  library,  and  the 
reading  done  by  the  men  was  of  a  more  substantial  character  than  that 
done  by  the  American  patrons. 

When  visiting  a  Brooklyn  Branch  last  spring  the  librarian  was 
collecting  a  library  of  Italian  books,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  The  Italians  have  moved  into  the  neighborhood  and  in  order 
to  serve  the  community  Italian  literature  was  to  be  installed.  A 
nucleus  had  been  brought  together,  but  the  Italian  patrons  were  dif- 
fident ;  they  would  not  come  to  take  out  the  books  bought.  How  to 
get  a  man  w'as  the  problem.  I  think  a  start  was  made  but  of  that  I 
■shall  speak  later. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  ease  that  the  foreigners  come  to  the  library  and 
:ask  for  books  in  their  native  tongue.    This  was  the  ease  in  Youngs- 
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town,  Ohio,  where  a  large  colony  of  Magyars  is  found;  they  wanted 
books  in  the  Magyar  tongue;  while  in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  recently,  the 
librarian  asked  me  where  they  could  get  books  in  Syrian;  some  for- 
eigners came  to  the  library  and  asked  for  Syrian  books.  This,  un- 
doiibtedly  has  been  the  experience  of  others. 

Take,  then,  a  library  in  a  city  that  has  a  large  foreign-speaking 
population,  how  could  the  demand  for  proper  literature  to  meet  their 
need  be  met?  I  think  the  librarian  should  know  what  foreigners  re- 
side in  the  city  and  what  is  their  numerical  strength.  Take  the 
Syrians  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  they  only  numbered  200  all  told,  out  of  a 
population  of  about  30,000.  The  Italians  were  ten  times  as  strong  and 
the  Poles  twenty  times  that  number.  The  librarian  who  knows  the 
town  would  consider  the  claims  of  the  larger  group  and  try  to  meet 
them.  The  quality  of  the  immigrants  should  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Take  the  Italian.  There  is  a  dilferenee  between  Italians 
and  Italians,  so  as  to  justify  the  woman  in  Erie,  who  pointed  to  some 
of  her  coimtrymen  passing  by,  and  said :  ' '  There  go  the  Dagos. ' '  A 
by-stander  said,  "I  thought  you  were  an  Italian?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
response,  "I'm  an  Italian,  but  these  are  Dagos."  The  northern 
Italian  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  Sicilian ;  a  thousand  of  the 
former  in  a  comnumity  would  yield  more  patrons  to  a  library  than 
would  five  thousand  of  the  latter.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  Slav. 
The  Bohemians  are  a  Slav  and  they  stand  on  a  par  with  any  Teutonic 
branch  in  intellectual  attainment  and  mechanical  skill.  The  Ruthen- 
ian  is  a  Slav,  but  he  is  lowest  of  our  southeastern  immigrants  in  cul- 
ture and  economic  efficiency.  To  help  the  latter  would  require  greater 
tact  and  perseverance  than  to  find  an  entrance  to  the  former.  There 
are  many  Lithuanians  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  literature  in  the 
Lithuanian  tongue  is  very  scant,  and  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
help  a  Lithuanian  colony  than  one  made  up  of  Magyars.  I  found  a 
group  of  Persians  in  Chicago,  who  wanted  to  open  a  room,  furnish  it 
and  make  it  a  social  center.  Well,  the  question  came,  what  shall  we 
put  in  there  to  read,  and  I  confess,  if  I  met  a  like  colony  to-morrow 
in  Philadelphia,  I  would  not  be  nearer  the  solution  than  a  year  ago. 
But  this  I  feel  sure  of,  if  the  libraries  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
foreigners  they  must  first  of  all  know  what  foreigners  they  have,  what 
is  their  culture  and  economic  condition,  for  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  these  things  will  help  in  the  solution. 

A  question  asked  me  agaia  and  again  by  librarians  is,  how  can  we 
select  books  for  foreigners?  Mrs.  Kudlica,  in  Buffalo,  selected  the 
Polish  books.    Some  of  the  most  intelligent  Poles  in  America  are  in 
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BiiiTalo.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  Polish  literature  were  chosen 
by  a  committee  of  men  than  by  one  person.  But  Miss  White,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Branch  knew  no  Italian  and  she  was  feeling  around  whom 
would  she  find  to  help. 

The  question  of  getting  good  literature  into  libraries  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  foreign-speaking  would  possibly  be  best  solved  by  having 
a  committee  of  men  familiar  with  the  literature  of  such  people  to 
make  a  selection.  There  are  in  eveiy  university  some  men  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  this  people,  and  their  coimsel  would  be  of  value 
and  they  would  gladly  give  counsel  in  this  matter.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  men  who  are  familiar  with  Italian,  Russian,  Polish, 
Magyar  literature,  and  their  service  in  this  respect  would  be  of  great 
value. 

The  foreigner,  however,  is  in  foreign  soil,  and  tlie  literature  in  his 
own  tongue  will  not  meet  his  need.  He  wants  to  understand  America, 
its  institutions,  its  ideals,  its  resources,  its  geography,  and  its  great 
men.  Most  of  the  foreign  languages  are  poor  in  material  adapted  to 
this  task.  Again  and  again  have  I  been  asked  for  guides  to  American 
citizenship  in  the  language  of  the  foreigner.  A  guide  written  by 
John  Foster  Carr  for  Italians,  which  was  published  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Eevolution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  sold  for 
fifteen  cents  a  copy  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Prof.  Pectorinni,  the 
secretary  of  the  Italian  American  Civic  League,  has  written  an  exposi- 
tion of  American  Institutions,  which  is  admirable,  but  this  is  a  book 
which  few  Italian  immigrants  wall  buy.  Some  books  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Polish  authors  dealing  with  America  and  its  institutions.  The 
leaders  in  the  Educational  Alliance  have  produced  admirable  book- 
lets for  this  purpose  in  Yiddish.  But  take  the  other  fifteen  or  sixteen 
languages  of  the  southeastern  European  immigrants  and  there  is  no 
attempt,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  meet  the  need  of  these  men.  Mrs.  Sev- 
erance, wife  of  Judge  Severance,  has  prepared  a  guide  for  immigrants. 
She  has  an  idea  of  translating  this  into  the  several  European  lan- 
guages. She  wrote  me  the  other  day  that  it  is  translated  into  Swedish, 
and  wanted  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  take  hold  of  it  and  put  it  into  print. 
The  Association  would  gladly  do  this  if  it  had  the  fimds.  The  guide 
is  a  booklet  of  some  48  pages,  and  to  put  it  in  the  26  languages,  as 
we  put  out  our  introduction  cards  to-day,  would  cost  at  least  $100.00 
for  an  edition  of  1,000,  not  counting  the  work  of  translating.  The 
stream  coming  to  the  United  States  is  an  average  of  a  million  souls, 
68  per  cent,  of  whom  are  men  between  the  ages  of  !1 5  and  45  years ; 
680,000  men  who  need  enlightenment  in  America  and  its  institutions. 
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To  supply  this  army  with  a  small  booklet  in  his  own  tongue  would 
necessitate  an  expenditure  annually  of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  I 
don't  Imow  of  any  charity  organization  that  would  undertake  the 
task.  It  would  be  easier  to  supply  the  libraries  of  the  country  with 
some  kind  of  literature  that  would  answer  this  purpose  than  to  attempt 
such  a  task. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  foreigner  will  not  give  us  what  is  best  until 
he  is  intelligent  and  comprehensive  of  the  ideals  before  this  great 
republic.    The  study  of  politics  should  be  pursued  by  these  men. 
Politics  in  the  sense  of  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  man's  position 
and  relation  as  a  member  of  a  great  nation.    To  do  that  properly 
means  to  understand  what  is  best  for  the  country.   Political  ignorance 
is  not  safe  to  any  country  but  much  less  in  a  democracy.    There  are 
nearly  6,000,000  voters  in  the  country  who  are  foreign-born,  there  are 
no  more  of  these  men  corrupt  than  there  are  of  native-born,  but  they 
differ  in  one  respect — they  were  raised  under  a  different  form  of 
government,  they  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  if  many  of 
them  remain  in  ignorance  and  are  only  citizens  to  gratify  some  one 
else,  or  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,  then  they  are  not  worthy  of  a 
vote.    It  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  every  community  to  cultivate  the 
conscience  of  its  electors,  and  no  one  exercising  the  franchise  ought 
to  be  in  ignorance  as  to  the  guilt  of  a  bribe,  given  or  taken.    The  re- 
sponsibility of  every  elector  is  measured  not  by  the  amount  of  wrong 
he  does  by  taking  a  bribe,  but  by  the  distinctness  with  which  his  con- 
science distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong.   To  the  large  army  of 
foreigners  entering  into  or  now  enjoying  the  right  of  citizenship,  a 
clear  idea  should  be  put  before  them  of  the  privilege  conferred  and 
the  evil  of  its  abuse.   I  have  this  far  spoken  of  the  library  in  its  spe- 
cialty in  this  problem,  there  is  a  human  side  to  the  question  dis- 
cussed which  we  should  not  lose  sight  of.    In  one  of  the  stories  in 
"Doctor  East"  the  doctor  is  called  to  treat  a  dying  child:  there  is 
another  daughter  there  who  attends  the  medical  college,  and  her  high- 
er education  takes  her  far  afield  from  the  parents  who  slave  that 
she  may  go  on  with  her  studies.   Dr.  Rast  takes  her  in  hand  and  tells 
her  how  much  she  owes  to  her  father,  whom  she  hardly  recognizes  as 
she  passes  the  news-stand  where  he  spends  fifteen  long  hours  every 
day.   "He  is  no  common  man,"  says  Dr.  Rast,  "to  have  grasped  the 
idea  of  giving  his  daughter  a  medical  education  and  resolutely  making 
himself  a  living  sacrifice  that  you  may  attain  it. ' '   The  librarian  has 
the  power  of  suggestion.    The  curse  of  our  day  is  not  illiteracy  but 
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misdirected  literacy.  Men  don't  know  the  value  of  time,  of  money, 
of  energy.  And  no  class  of  men  for  whom  we  work  will  respond  as 
readily  to  suggestions  as  to  what  they  ought  to  read  as  the  foreigners. 
No  group  of  men  entering  the  library  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter  as  these  men  are  and  the  wise  man  can  guide  their  reading  to 
the  best  profit  as  "Coming  Americans."  To  Icnow  the  foreigner  is  to 
love  him  and  if  we  love  this  man  we  will  be  willing  to  give  him  the 
best  we  have  for  his  future  happiness  and  peace. 

To  know  the  foreigners — that  is  the  duty  before  iis  if  we  want  to 
serve  him.  It  is  not  difficult.  The  young  lady  in  charge  of  the 
Brooklyn  Branch  near  the  Italian  quarter,  gave  the  use  of  a  room  to 
a  graup  of  young  Italians  for  twice  a  week,  where  they  could  study 
English.  She  soon  kncAv  some  of  these  people  and  was  able  to  serve 
them.  In  New  York  city  last  year  some  12  branches  offered  rooms 
where  the  foreigner  came  to  study  the  English  language.  In  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  when  the  Association  carried  on  classes  for  foreigners  to 
learn  English  the  Carnegie  branch  libraries  were  offered  for  the  work. 
Of  course  the  question  came  up  in  Brooklyn  whether  this  was  the 
right  use  of  the  property  put  into  liliraries.  It  was  educational  work 
and  some  of  the  trustees  and  directors  could  not  see  wherein  it  was 
a  wrong  use  of  the  people's  money  but  they  gave  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  us  and  the  schools  went  on. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  rooms  are  available  in  libraries  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  I  do  not  know  how  far  libraries  would  stretch  their 
interpretation  of  their  educational  function  in  a  community  so  as  to 
include  the  teaching  of  English  to  men  who  were  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  use  the  treasures  under  their  protection;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  getting  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
men  and  finding  out  some  things  about  their  conditions  and  their 
needs.  '  . 

There  is  one  more  phase  of  work  I  will  speak  of:  The  children's 
department.  I  visited,  sometime  last  winter,  a  library  in  New  Eng- 
land. On  my  right  as  I  entered  was  the  children's  room,  clean,  light, 
neat  and  something  else  which  baffles  description,  but  you  felt  it  the 
moment  you  looked  into  the  room :  it  was  the  touches  given  by  a  loving 
heart  that  was  full  to  overflowing  for  love  for  children.  An  Italian 
with  his  two  little  girls  came  into  the  library  one  day  to  look  around. 
He  was  shown  all  courtesy  and  he  was  shown  the  children's  room. 
He  looked  in  silence  and  then  said :  "That's  beautiful,  it  is  a  Paradise ; 
my  children  shall  come  every  week  to  it!"  Into  that  home  salvation 
entered  that  day.    The  children  of  the  foreigners  live  in  the  worst 
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homes  in  every  city ;  they,  of  all  children,  are  driven  to  work  earliest. 
Their  lives  have  not  much  of  sunshine  in  them  and  much  of  the  as- 
persities  of  life;  blessed  is  the  librarian  who  can  bring  them  into  her 
paradise  once  a  week;  into  a  small  nook  in  the  library  where  they 
can  have  something  of  the  stories  that  take  every  young  soul  by  storm. 
It  is  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to  win  them  for  among  them  are 
found  jewels  that  shine  with  greater  splendor  than  the  stars  in  heaven. 

My  last  thought  is  that  the  foreigner  is  one  in  Avhom  we  ought  to 
believe.  He  is  capable  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  civilization.  These 
men  have  more  grace  and  dignity  than  the  workingmen  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  training.  I  recall  an  instance  when  I  had  to  call  on  a  Polish 
priest.  The  man  who  accompanied  me  was  an  American  Pole  raised 
in  ouv  country ;  in  the  room  was  another  Pole,  of  about  the  same  age 
as  my  companion,  but  who  was  raised  in  Poland.  When  the  priest 
entered,  the  Pole  raised  in  Europe  bowed  humbly  and  kissed  the 
proffered  hand  of  the  priest,  the  American  Pole  simply  shook  it.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  kissing  of  the  priest's  hand,  but  I  do  believe  in 
reverence  and  recognition  of  aiithority.  These  qualities  these  men 
bring  with  them  and  I  believe  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  preserve 
them.  They  are  not  vulgar  as  too  many  of  our  workers  are :  go 
where  you  will  to  the  foreign  colony  and  you  will  find  a  quiet  dignity 
about  the  people,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  that  you  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  American  worker.  We  have  proscribed  titled  personages 
in  this  land,  and  have  witnessed  insolent  familiarity  between  classes 
separated  by  divine  order  that  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Kefine- 
ment  of  feeling,  a  keen  perception  of  right  relations  in  industrial  life, 
and  appreciation  of  social  relations  which  have  their  roots  in  the 
eternal  facts  of  existence,  are  qualities  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
foreigner,  and  they  add  to  his  worth  as  a  spiritual  being.  We  should 
do  all  we  can  to  preserve  these.  .  ■ 

The  foreigner  is  come  to  America  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition. Of  the  millions  coming  few,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking, 
fail  to  realize  their  hope.  The  vast  majority  get  a  better  time  than 
they  ever  have  had  in  their  fatherland.  But  the  better  times  to  many 
of  these  means  a  larger  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  passions, 
an  opportunity  of  accumulating  money  and  a  chance  to  drape  on  a 
few  ornaments  worn  only  by  the  nabobs  of  their  native  land.  After 
twenty  years  of  this  groveling  in  the  dust,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  for- 
eigner is  not  as  good  as  when  he  came,  he  has  sloughed  off  the  native 
refinement  and  dignity  he  brought  with  him.  He  is  not  so  happy, 
nor  as  useful  to  society.    His  realization  of  a  better  status  in  life 
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leaves  him  less  happy  and  useful.  Someone  ought  to  define  the  con- 
tent of  a  better  condition  after  which  so  mauj^  of  these  men  are 
striving.  If  it  means  no  more  than  to  eat  and  drink,  to  wear  and  pile, 
their  coming  will  not  benefit  America.  A  better  time  should  mean 
greater  opportunities  to  live  the  life  of  men,  better  chance  to  de- 
velop our  God-given  powers,  better  chance  to  cultivate  our  taste  and 
discern  the  harmonious  and  pleasing  in  life ;  better  chance  for  the 
children  they  hope  to  rear  and  educate;  better  chance  to  secure  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men;  better  chance  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  and  learn  the  value  of  things  which  perish  not  in  the  using — 
love,  truth,  honor,  reverence,  hope,  heaven.  To  hold  these  ideals  be- 
fore foreigners  is  your  privilege  and  mine,  and  in  doing  this  we  will 
advance  not  only  the  generation  in  which  we  live,  but  also  sow  seeds 
that  will  bring  forth  even  to  the  thousandth  generation. 

In  reply  to  a  ciuestion  asked  in  the  informal  discussion,  ~Sh\  Eoberts 
gave  the  illiteracy  of  the  Northwestern  European  peoples  as  about  3 
per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Southeastern  as  about  35  per  cent. 

Miss  G.  W.  Eathbone.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  said  that  German  books 
were  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  circulation,  followed  by  Spanish  and 
Polish.  The  hbrary  has  also  a  collection  of  about  fifty  Arabic  books. 
Lists  of  foreign  books  are  published  in  the  monthly  bulletins. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  and  33  1-3 
per  cent  of  the  library  borrowers  were  foi'eigners.  It  had  been  in- 
teresting to  note  the  influence  of  the  out-loud  reading  at  home  of 
the  children 's  books  upon  the  reading  of  the  adults. 

Mr.  Wright  reported  400  foreign  books  in  the  Duc^uense  library. 
These  are  treated  like  the  English  books  with  a  single  letter  to  desig- 
nate the  language,  the  Commission*  label  being  used  above  the  book 
pocket.  He  suggested  that  the  commission  print  a  bibliography  of 
the  best  books  in  foreign  languages,  compiled  from  lists  sent  in  by 
different  libraries.  He  does  not  restrict  the  circulation  of  fiction 
in  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Bliss,  of  the  Free  Library  Connuission,  spoke  of  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  school  code  for  free  libraries.  It  provides  that  the 
school  boards  may  establish  and  maintain  such  libraries,  but  (1)  They 


*Tlie  Free  Library  Commission  furnislies  labels  containing  the  following  no- 
tice, printed  in  ten  languages :  ' '  This  book  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  Eetention 
beyond  this  limit  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  two  cents  a  day. ' '  These  are  in 
Bohemian,  French,  German,  Hungariaji,  Italian,  Polish,  Russian,  Slavish,  Swedish 
and  Yiddish,  and  will  be  furnished  without  cost  to  Pennsylvania  libraries. 
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are  to  be  called  school  libraries.  (2)  They  are  to  be  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  school  board ;  or  if  that  board  sees  fit  to  appoint 
a  board  of  trustees,  the  school  board  must  pass  on  all  matters,  and 
(3)  Two  of  such  trustees  must  be  women. 

The  provisions  are  retroactive  and  affect  all  libraries  now  sup- 
ported by  school  boards.  On  the  first  of  July,  1911,  all  present  organ- 
izations cease  and  everything  must  begin  afresh.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  continuing  agreements  under  which  some  libraries  are  con- 
ducted to-day,  not  even  the  agreements  with  Mr.  Carnegie. 

There  are  serious  legal  ciuestions  involved,  first,  the  constitution- 
ality of  provisions  affecting  free  public  libraries  in  an  act  to  provide 
a  system  of  public  schools ;  second,  the  possibility  of  bringing  an  in- 
stitution established  under  an  Act  providing  for  a  system  of  "free 
public"  libraries  imder  the  provisions  of  an  Act  providing  for  "public 
school"  libraries;  third,  the  questions  involved  in  rescinding  agree- 
ments which  have  been  entered  into  heretofore. 

He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matter.  On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  question  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  spent  enjoying  the  beautiful  country 
around  the  Gap  and  Stroudsburg,  and  many  remained  until  Sunday 
night. 


Following  is  a  list  of  those  present  with  the  libi'aries  from  which 
they  came : 

Bloom  ah  u  ry — 

Blanche  B.  Williams,  Public  Libraiy. 

Ella  C.  Ritchie,  State  Nonnal  Sch(;ol.  ' 
Bradford — .  .  ■  •  .  .    '  , 

Susan  L.  Sherman. 
Canton —  .  ■ 

Sadie  L.  Parsons. 
Chester — 

F.  G.  Lewis,  Crozer  Seminary.  . 
Mary  H.  Davis,  West  End  Library. 

Conshohoclen —  .  ■  . 

Mr.  and  I\Irs.  A.  Conrad  Jones. 
Reba  F.  Lehman. 
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Duqitesne — 

Chas.  E.  Wright. 
Easton — 

Maurice  A.  Filson,  Lafayette  College. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Marx,  Public  Library. 
JMargaret  M.  Oliver,  Public  Library. 
Blanche  E.  Rhoades,  Public  Library. 

Erie— 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Hard. 

Harrisburg— 

Robert  P.  Bliss,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Adda  R.  Currey,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Franc  C.  Gibbs,  Free  Library  Commission. 
A.  A.  MacDonald,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Cordelia  B.  Hodge,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Mary  E.  Prowell,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Helen  D.  Subers,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Bertha  A.  Beidleman,  State  Library. 
Edith  D.  Black,  State  Library. 
Mary  E.  Reutter,  State  Library. 
Adda  S.  Roe,  State  Library. 
Anna  0.  Walker,  State  Library. 

Homestead — 

Lillian  W.  Hirth. 

W.  F.  Stevens. 
Lancaster — 

Marion  S.  Skeele. 
Mauch  Chunk — 

Emily  F.  Jackson. 
Media — 

Rebecca  Smedley,  Jr. 
Philadelphia — 

John  J.  Jordan,  Penna.  Historical  Society. 

John  Thomson,  Philadelphia  Free  Library. 

Phoenixville — 

Elmira  W.  Pennypacker. 
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Pittsburgh  — 

Harrison  W.  Crfiver,  Carnegie  Library. 

Clara  E.  Howard,  Carnegie  Library. 

Joanna  L.  Strange,  Carnegie  Library. 
Scranton — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Carr. 
Sharon —  ■   .  . 

Eleanor  Carver.  • 

Spring  City —  .  ,  ' 

Arete  C.  Emery-.  '  , 

Elizabeth  Kogers. 

State  College — 

Prof.  E.  W.  Runkle. 

Julia  C.  Gray.  ■  ,       •  ■  ,  .  ■ 

Titusville —  .    ■   "     '  . 

Lucy  D.  Grunibine. 

Warren —  .  ■  , 

Mary  C.  Weiss.  . 
West  Chester — 

Sarah  P.  Bedford. 
Wilkes-Barre — 

Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  Wyoming  Valley  Historical  Association. 
•   Theodora  Kellogg,  Osterhout  Library. 
Georgia  W.  Rathbone,  Osterhout  Library. 

Williamspo7't — 
Mary  E.  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 
Wilmington,  Del. — 
Ethel  Vandever. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 

Herbert  W.  Pison,  Williamsburg  Branch. 
R.  L.  Smith.  Reference  Department. 

Lima,  Ohio — 

Julia  Maire.  ■'J 


